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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  percentage  of  married  students  has  continued  to  grow  since 
World  War  II  until  current  Census  Bureau  figures  indicate  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  college  students  in  the  United  States  are  married.^- 
Since  the  typical  married  student  is  more  likely  to  be  an  upper-division 
or  graduate  student,  those  schools  which  emphasize  upper-division  and 
graduate  work  can  expect  a much  higher  ratio  of  married  students.  For 
example,  one  report  at  the  University  of  California  in  1961  indicated 

2 

that  36  per  cent  of  all-day  students  in  that  institution  were  married. 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  ever-increasing  number  and 
percentage  of  married  college  students,  colleges  and  universities  are 
slow  to  alter  programs  and  services  to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by 
the  presence  of  married  students  and  their  families.  As  Altman  says, 
"The  present  program  is  geared  to  the  single  student."  Mueller  is 
even  more  pointed  when  she  contrasts  services  provided  for  single 
students  as  opposed  to  those  for  married  students.  She  says: 


1.  See  Appendix  A. 

2.  "Girls  in  College,"  Time,  November  3,  1961,  p.  68. 

3.  Sophie  Altman  and  Dorothy  McFarlane,  "Bridal  Suites  in  the' 
Ivory  Tower,"  Overview,  I (September,  1960),  50. 
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A thousand  unmarried  undergraduates  in  college  housing 
receive  up  to  $40,000  worth  of  service  each  year  from  the 
professional  counselors  who  live  with  them  in  their  halls. 

Hours  and  study  are  routinized,  recreation  is  planned, 
libraries  and  recordings  are  available,  meals  and  snacks 
require  no  effort  or  thought.  Information  and  advice  are 
always  right  around  the  corner,  and  weekends  bring  faculty 
and  other  stimulating  guests  and  entertainment. 

For  a thousand  married  students  of  the  same  age  in  the 
university  apartment  house,  no  counselor,  no  recreation  areas, 
no  supervisor  or  advice  (except  from  the  janitor) , no  health 
or  educational  services  are  provided.  But  the  married  under- 
graduate has  even  more  and  deeper  problems,  and  his  need  for 
marriage  counseling  and  for  personal,  emotional,  and  financial 
and  employment  services  are  unbounded.  He  has  problems  of 
prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  and  insurance,  co-operative 
nurseries,  more  and  different  recreational  activities  scheduled 
at  times,  places  and  prices  convenient  for  both  parents  and 
children.  Without  all  of  these,  either  his  health  or  his  class- 
work  or  his  personal  development,  or  all  three,  will  suffer. 

If  the  college  accepts,  indeed,  encourages  the  marriage  with 
its  new  housing  units,  must  it  not  also  accept  all  the  pre- 
requisites of  married  life,  the  wife  and  children,  the  added 
expenses,  responsibility,  the  stresses?  Can  it  afford  to 
neglect  these  needs  and  allow  the  inevitable  attrition  and 
waste  to  take  their  toll  of  our  talented  youth?  Or  must 
higher  education  assume  the  responsibility  for  success  in 
marriage  as  well  as  for  the  intellectual  and  cultural  maturity 
of  its  students?^ 

The  problem  or  challenge  involves  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
family  of  this  growing  and  important  segment  of  our  population.  Mace 
points  this  out  succinctly  by  saying,  "The  campus  marriage  represents 
a special  and  unique  situation,  created  by  our  modern  society,  and  in' 
volves  hazzards  we  had  better  take  seriously."5  It  is  the  contention 
of  this  writer  that  we  must  know  more  about  the  special  stress  and/or 


4.  Kate  H.  Mueller,  "Married  Student  on  Campus,"  College  and 
University, XXXV  (Winter,  1960),  155. 

5.  David  Mace,  "The  Many  ’Costs'  of  a Campus  Marriage,"  McCalVs 
(January,  1962),  p.  126. 
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strain  created  by  the  campus  marriage  before  realistic  efforts  can  be 
made  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  hazzards  involved. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


The  campus  marriage  is  not  just  another  marriage  and  its  unique 
characteristics  must  be  explored.  In  the  latest  edition  of  Marriage  for 
Moderns , Bowman  says  it  this  way: 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  which  campus  marriage 
presents  a problem  to  many  persons,  both  to  the  individuals 
in  it  and  to  others,  is  that  they  make  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  campus  marriage  is  merely  a young  marriage  that 
■ happens  to  occur  in  the  college  milieu.  This  assumption 
leads  to  expectations  that  may  be  appropriate  for  ordinary 
marriages  but  are  not  appropriate  for  campus  marriage.  . . . 

Campus  marriage  is  young  marriage;  but  it  is  not  merely 
young  marriage  that  happens  to  occur  in  the  college  milieu. 

In  some  respects  it  is  a new  type  of  marriage  because  it 
entails  factors  hitherto  relatively  unknown  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  now  found.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized, ^ 
the  sooner  progress  will  be  made  in  improving  campus  marriage. 

Many  authorities  have  observed  what  they  call  sex  role  strain  or  con- 
flict as  an  important  problem  of  married  student  couples.  Dr.  David  R. 
Mace,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  Coun- 
selors and  chairman  of  the  International  Commission  on  Marriage  Guidance, 
expresses  it  this  way: 

The  adjustments  of  a campus  marriage  may  also  involve 
a peculiar  difficulty  that  experts  call  "Role  Reversal." 

Often  the  wife  becomes  the  primary  or  sole  breadwinner, 
the  husband  the  recipient  of  her  earnings.  To  compensate, 
the  conscientious  husband  does  his  best  to  improve  his 
homemaking  and  baby  sitting  skills.  The  psychological 


6.  Henry  A.  Bowman,  Marriage  for  Moderns  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1960),  p.  482. 
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result  is  that,  under  pressure,  the  wife  assumes  the  masculine 

and  the  husband  a feminine  role.  This  can  lead  to  resentment, 

7 ’ 

insecurity,  and  mutual  recriminations. 

When  married  students  are  unable  to  accept  or  adjust  to  new  roles, 
trouble  begins.  Mueller  identifies  this  situation  by  saying, 

".  . . they  simply  cannot  get  everything  done,  cannot  find  time  to  be 
together,  and  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  the  husband  (up  to  50  per 

g 

cent  of  them)  who  is  unwilling  to  do  his  share  of  the  family  chores." 
Christensen  discusses  the  same  thing  under  the  heading  of  "Conflict 
Over  Roles  and  Values. Bowman  further  identifies  the  problem  in 
these  terms: 

In  many  campus  marriages  the  wife  is  the  primary, 
sometimes  the  only,  breadwinner.  In  some  cases  the 
husband  resents  this  reversal  of  role  and  is  uneasy  under 
it.  He  may  feel  guilty.  He  could  accept  support  from  his 
wife  if  he  were  incapacitated.  Such  support  would  be 
socially  approved.  But  he  is  able-bodied,  and  commitment 
to  getting  a degree  does  not  carry  the  traditional  weight 
carried  by  physical  need.  Under  the  circumstances  it  might 
appear  logical  for  him  to  give  a good  deal  of  time  to  house- 
work, but  this  he  is  not  necessarily  able  or  willing  to  do. 

His  wife  resents  this  because  she  has  to  carry  a double  load. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  conflict  arises  because  of  the 
wife's  resentment  of  the  fact  that  the  husband  is  not  earning 
enough.  Being  less  appreciative  than  he  of  the  importance  of 
his  degree,  she  would  like  him  to  leave  school  and  °;gt  a job 
so  that  she  may  stop  working.  This  he  will  not  do.^ 

This  study  will  explore  the  problem  of  role  strain  in  the  stu- 
dent marriage  in  the  light  of  current  theories  in  social  psychology. 


7.  Mace,  p.  128. 

8.  Mueller,  p.  157. 

9.  Harold  T.  Christensen,  Marriage  Analysis:  Foundations  for 
Successful  Family  Life  (New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company,  1958), pp.  422-429. 


10.  Bowman,  p.  491. 
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The  problem  seems  to  fit  well  within  the  framework  of  current  role 
theory  emphasizing  the  importance  of  interaction  between  individuals 
or  groups.  This  theory  has  its  historical  roots  with  John  Dewey, 
Charles  Cooley,  Robert  Park  and  particularly  George  Herbert  Mead.  A 
recent  publication  in  the  marriage  and  family  field  has  a chapter  de- 
voted to  this  theory  and  its  development . ^ In  a very  recent  publica- 
tion, Howard  and  Scott  develop  a theoretical  framework  for  the  studying 
of  stress  in  the  human  organism.  They  view  human  functioning  as  a 
problem  solving  phenomenon  and  say  that  stress  results  from  the  organ- 
ism’s inability  to  master  presenting  problems.  They  describe  a problem 
of  role  conflict  resulting  in  stress  (strain)  which  is  closely  akin  to 
role  strain  in  student  marriage  as  seen  by  this  writer.  They  say: 

Each  society  postulates  some  kind  of  social  image,  or 
set  of  social  images,  that  are  regarded  as  desirable,  or  at 
least  socially  acceptable.  Failure  to  live  up  to  such  an 
image  constitutes  a threat  to  the  extent  that  social  pressures 
are  brought  to  bear.  . . acquiring  mastery  within  the  socio- 
cultural environment  therefore  involves  such  capacities  as 
adequate  role  performance  and  skill  in  interpersonal  relations. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  other  threats,  psychological 
or  even  physiological  in  nature  may  be  associated  with  the 
social  image.  Failure  in  role  performance  may  be  disruptive  to 
an  individual's  self-image,  even  though  particular  behavior  may 
not  activate  social  sanctions. 

In  similar  vein,  Goode  has  developed  what  he  calls  "A  Theory  or 
Role  Strain"  in  which  he  says: 

The  individual  is  thus  likely  to  face  a wide,  distracting  and 
sometimes  conflicting  array  of  role  obligations.  If  he  con- 
forms fully  or  adequately  in  one  direction,  fulfillment  in 
another  will  be  difficult.  Even  if  he  feels  lonely,  and  would 


11.  Harold  T.  Christensen  (ed.),  Handbook  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family  (Chicago:  Rand  McNalley  and  Company,  1964),  pp.  125-170. 

12.  Alan  Howard  and  Robert  A.  Scott,  A Proposed  Framework  for 
the  Analysis  of  Stress  in  the  Human  Organism,"  Bcnavioral  Science,  a 
(April,  1965),  148-149. 
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like  to  engage  in  additional  role  relationships,  it  is  likely 
that  he  cannot  fully  discharge  all  the  obligations  he  already 
faces.  He  cannot  meet  all  these  demands  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  persons  who  are  a part  of  his  total  role  network.  Role 
strain--dif ficulty  in  meeting  given  role  demands- -therefore^ 
normal.  In  general,  the  individual's  total  role  obligations 
are  overdemanding. 

The  student  marriage  seems  to  have  built-in  role  conflicts  which  could 

produce  excess  strain  or  as  Goode  says: 

In  role  behavior,  we  begin  to  experience  strain,  worry, 
anxiety,  or  the  pressures  of  others  if  we  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  one  role  obligation  than  we  feel 
we  should,  or  than  others  feel  we  should.  This  strain  may 
be  felt  because,  given  a finite  sum  of  role  resources,  too 
much  has  already  been  expended;  or  because  the  individual  ^ 
feels  that  relative  to  a given  value  the  cost  is  too  high. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  problem  of  role  strain  in  student  marriage 

has  been  recognized  by  authorities  and  the  framework  of  role  theory  can 

be  used  to  give  order  to  and  guide  the  interpretation  of  study  in  this 

area. 


Purpose  and  Hypothesis 

This  study  has  two  distinct  purposes.  The  first  is  to  gather 
up-to-date  information  from  the  married  student  population  at  the 
University  of  Florida  to  help  in  choosing  a representative  sample  for 
further  study.  The  second  purpose  is  to  learn  more  about  role  strain 
involved  in  college  marriage  and  determine  how  this  relates  to  other 
important  aspects  in  the  lives  of  married  college  students. 


13.  Robert  F.  Winch,  Robert  McGinnis  and  Herbert  R.  Barringer  (eds.), 
Selected  Studies  in  Marriage  and  the  Family  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1962),  p.  85.  As  cited  in:  William  J.  Goode,  "A  Theory 
of  Role  Strain,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXV  (1960),  483-496. 


14.  Ibid. , p.  89. 
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The  first  purpose  will  be  accomplished  by  a survey  study  of  the 
residents  of  the  University  of  Florida  married  student  villages.  It  is 
felt  the  second  purpose  can  be  realized  by  checking  the  following 
hypothesis:  There  is  more  sex  role  strain  in  the  married  student  fam- 

ily and  this  has  an  adverse  effect  on  marital  and  academic  success. 

The  above  general  hypothesis  will  be  explored  by  checking  the 
following  specific  hypotheses. 

1.  There  is  a great  degree  of  sex  role  strain  in  the  student 
marriage  than  found  in  non-student  marriage. 

2.  Role  strain  is  highest  in  student  marriage  when  the  wife  is 
employed  and  when  there  are  one  or  more  children  in  the  home. 

3.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  sex  role  strain  and 
marital  adjustment. 

4.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  sex  role  strain  and 
academic  success. 

Delimitations 

The  following  shall  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

1.  This  study  will  not  be  concerned  with  whether  college  marriage 
is  good  or  bad. 

2.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  match  our  participants  with  non- 
college married  couples. 

3.  Participants  will  be  chosen  from  couples  residing  in  University 
housing  and  may  not  be  representative  of  married  students  in 
general . 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  the  following  operational  definitions 
when  used  in  this  study. 

Role  strain  or  sex  role  strain  will  mean  the  "Index  of  Marital 
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Strain"  derived  from  the  Marital  Roles  Inventory.^ 

Marital  adjustment  in  a well-adjusted  marriage  may  be  defined  as 

a union  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  are  in  agreement  on  chief  issues 

of  the  marriage.  In  this  study,  it  will  mean  the  score  derived  from 

1 6 

the  Locke  and  Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Test. 

Academic  success  in  this  study  will  refer  to  the  grade-point 
average  of  the  student  during  the  winter  trimester  of  the  1964-65 
school  year. 

Group  of  married  college  students  will  refer  to  the  30  couples 
chosen  for  this  study  from  couples  living  in  University  Housing  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 


15.  Nathan  Hurvitz,  Marital  Roles  Inventory  Manual  (Beverly  Hills, 
California:  Western  Psychological  Services,  1961),  p.  7. 

16.  Harvey  J.  Locke  and  Karl  M.  Wallace,  "Short  Marital  Adjustment 

Prediction  Tests:  Their  Reliability  and  Validity,"  Marriage  and  Family 

Living , XXI  (August,  1959),  252. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  AND  SURVEY  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  trend  toward  campus  mar- 
riage had  its  beginning,  but  one  does  not  find  much  about  it  in  the 
literature  until  the  late  1940's.  The  returning  veterans  of  World 
War  II  caused  the  first  major  concern  and  hence  the  history  and  studies 
date  from  this  period.  Most  of  the  writing  in  this  field  reports  the 
results  of  general  surveys  regarding  the  number  of  married  students  and 
their  problems.  While  some  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  problem  of 
this  study,  they  do  serve  as  excellent  background  information. 

The  plan  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  present  the  historical  back- 
ground studies  of  the  married  college  student  and  then  examine  background 
studies  within  the  framework  of  problems  most  often  identified  by  mar- 
ried college  students.  The  more  specific  studies  relating  to  role 
strain  will  then  be  explored. 

Historical  Background 

The  growing  number  of  married  students  on  the  college  campus  is 
becoming  a major  concern  to  those  involved  in  trying  to  plan  and  meet 
the  needs  of  a changing  student  body.  This  group  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  To  understand  how  we  arrived  at  this  point,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  a brief  historical  review  of  the  married  student. 
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Prior  to  World  War  II,  married  college  or  university  students 
were  rare.  Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  dismiss  an  undergraduate 
upon  knowledge  of  his  or  her  marriage.  Bowman  explains  the  prevailing 
attitude  by  saying: 

Two  or  three  decades  ago  only  an  occasional  college  or 
university  student  married  and  remained  in  school.  This  was 
especially  true  of  undergraduates  in  "arts"  colleges.  There 
was  a widespread  skepticism,  some  outright  opposition,  rel- 
ative to  both  students'  ability  to  handle  successfully  the 
education-plus-marriage  situation  and  the  advisability  of 
letting  them  attempt  it.  Some  administrators  were  convinced 
that  an  appreciable  proportion  of  married  students  in  an 
undergraduate  student  body  would  somehow  constitute  a threat, 
a disrupting  influence.  In  some  schools  there  was  discrim- 
ination as  well  as  skepticism.  For  example,  married  students 
were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  school-sponsored  athletic 
events,  could  not  live  in  dormitories,  or  fraternity  or 
sorority  houses,  were  not  allowed  to  hold  office  in  campus 
extracurricular  organizations . ^ 

To  understand  how  we  got  where  we  are  today,  we  must  know- what  happened 
after  World  War  II. 

The  American  civilian  population  did  not  personally  experience 
anything  like  a real  invasion  until  after  the  Second  World  War  when 
they  were  invaded  by  hordes  of  returning  servicemen.  These  invaders 
were  soon  found  swarming  the  beaches  of  the  labor  marked  and  clamoring 
at  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  These  fortresses  of 
higher  education,  which  had  once  been  a stronghold  of  the  upper  classes, 
offered  little  or  no  resistence  to  this  invasion.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  lowered  defenses  were:  (1)  As  Altman  says,  "It  was  not  politic  or 


1.  Henry  A.  Bowman,  Marriage  for  Moderns  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1960),  p.  482. 


patriotic  to  reject  the  G.I.  student."2 3 4 5  (2)  The  invasion  was  sub- 
sidized by  the  G.I.  Bill.  (3)  They  helped  fill  the  empty  spaces  so 
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prevalent  in  college  classrooms  during  the  War.^ 

The  special  privilege  of  being  a married  college  student  was  one 

of  the  concessions  given  the  G.I.  student.  This  concession  was  in 

direct  contradiction  to  prevailing  practice  and  was  thought  to  be  a 

temporary  measure  that  would  pass  at  the  graduation  of  these  students. 

Altman  describes  what  happened  by  saying,  "The  post-war  college  campus 

blossomed  with  quonset  housing  for  married  students  and  baby  prams  on 

the  greensward."^  Mueller  sums  it  up  this  way: 

A high  patriotism  in  the  face  of  veterans'  needs  eased  the 
universities  into  the  married  housing  ventures,  and  before 
they  knew  it,  they  were  knee  deep  in  garbage  pick-ups, 
laundromats,  and  babies.  The  small  undergraduate  colleges 
which  are  bare  of  these  facilities,  seem  somehow  unrealistic. 
"Provencial"  was  the  word  one  student  used  to  describe  them. 


Thus,  due  to  forces  from  without,  the  married  student  gained  a beach- 
head in  territory  previously  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  single 
student.  This  happened  by  default  rather  than  by  design  from  within. 

The  married  student  did  not  give  up  his  newly  won  status  with  the 
graduation  of  the  World  War  II  Vets.  Instead,  replacements  came  in  the 
form  of  Korean  Veterans  and  others.  Mace  reports  it  this  way,  "When 


2.  Sophie  Altman  and  Dorthy  McFarlane,  "Bridal  Suites  in  the 
Ivory  Tower,"  Overview,  I (September,  1960),  50. 

3.  David  R.  Mace,  "The  Many  'Costs'  of  a Campus  Marriage,"  McCall ' s 
(January,  1962),  p.  126. 

4.  Altman  and  McFarlane,  p.  51. 

5.  Kate  H.  Mueller,  "Married  Student  on  Campus,"  College  and 
University , XXXV  (Winter,  1960),  155. 
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the  World  War  II  Veterans  moved  on,  the  men  from  Korea  followed  them 
and  the  privileges  were  continued.  Very  soon,  non-veteran  students 
began  climbing  on  the  marriage  bandwagon,  and  still  no  disasters  re- 
suited."  The  trend  toward  student  marriage  continued  and  in  1955, 
Mueller  reported  that  a survey  of  eleven  state  universities  with  160,000 
students  showed  21  per  cent  married,  and  expected  up  to  25  per  cent  by 
1965.  Current  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Census  show  this  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled. ^ 

The  phenomenon  of  the  married  student  brought  problems  which  have 
only  partially  been  recognized,  accepted  or  faced  by  college  administra- 
tions. Altman's  survey  of  attitudes  of  deans  in  19  universities  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  deans  feel  that  college  marriage  stabilizes  study 
habits  and  gives  more  purpose  to  education  but  married  students  lose 
the  intangible  benefits  of  college  life  by  being  isolated  from  the 
college  community.  Furthermore,  marriage  brings  premature  financial 
obligations  that  interfere  with  school  life.^  Although  no  college  im- 
poses any  official  penalty  on  undergraduate  marriage,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  college  life  and  program  is  geared  to  the  single  student.  Mueller 

draws  attention  to  this  by  pointing  out  the  discrepancy  between  provi- 

10 

sions  and  services  for  married  and  single  students.  Altman  indicates 
that  many  administrators  are  not  ready  to  face  problems  of  married 
students.  One  of  them  says,  "The  presence  of  married  people  and  their 


6.  Mace,  p.  126.  7.  Mueller,  p.  155. 

8.  See  Appendix  A.  9.  Altman  and  McFarlane,  p.  51. 


10.  Mueller,  p.  160. 
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families  introduces  enormous  difficulties  for  the  administration  and 
financing  of  higher  education,  burdens  which  I believe  ought  not  to  be 
borne  during  these  times  of  already  sufficient  difficulty."^ 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  time  and  helps  us  understand 
that  the  presence  of  married  students  on  campus  was  neither  planned  for 
nor  anticipated,  but  was  the  result  of  combined  forces  in  our  modern 
world.  Most  authorities  now  feel  that  the  married  student  is  here  to 
stay  and  it  is  time  the  challenge  of  solving  the  inherent  problems 
are  faced. 

Background  Studies 

A great  deal  of  the  literature  on  the  married  student  is  the 
result  of  surveys  to  determine  the  nature  and  problems  of  the  married 
student  population.  This  section  will  tie  together  some  of  these 
findings . 

Characteristics  of  Population 

The  typical  married  student  of  the  late  1940 's  and  early  1950 's 
was  a veteran  of  World  War  II.  In  1949,  Skidmore  studied  50  G.I.  Bill 
college  students  and  their  wives  at  the  University  of  Utah.  His  results 
reveal  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  married  student  of  that  period 
as  follows:  (1)  The  average  age  of  married  veterans  was  26.5,  which  was 

3 years  older  than  for  veteran  students  as  a whole.  (2)  The  average 
married  veteran  had  completed  14  years  of  education.  The  wives  were  at 


11.  Altman  and  McFarlane,  p.  51. 
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about  the  same  educational  level  as  their  husbands  and  12  of  the  50 
wives  were  attending  school  with  their  husbands.  (3)  Eighty  per  cent 
of  these  married  veterans  had  one  or  more  children  who  averaged  nearly 
two  years  of  age.  (4)  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  husbands  had  part-time 
jobs  which  averaged  about  19  hours  per  week  in  addition  to  their  school 
and  household  duties.  Six  of  the  wives  were  employed  part  time  and  10 
employed  full  time.  (5)  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  husbands  assisted 
with  the  housework,  which  is  indicative  of  the  alteration  of  tradi- 
tional family  roles.  (6)  They  had  little  or  no  respect  for  professional 
marriage  counselors.  (7)  Finance  was  the  number  one  problem  as  listed 
by  48  per  cent  of  the  husbands  and  34  per  cent  of  the  wives.  (8)  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  husbands  and  76  per  cent  of  the  wives  rated  their 
marriage  as  very  happy.  Apparently  the  sharing  of  school,  work  and 
house  duties  was  conducive  to  democratic  family  living,  successful  mar- 
riage and  family  solidarity.  (9)  The  average  length  of  marriage  was  3.32 

12 

years  with  a range  of  1 month  to  6 years. 

The  foregoing  seems  to  be  consistent  with  other  descriptions  of 
the  G.I.  married  student.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  married  stu- 
dent of  today  now  that  the  G.I.  student  has  all  but  "faded  away"?  A 
fair  answer  to  this  question  was  reported  by  Reeves  in  a 1963  publica- 
tion. He  made  a survey  of  married  students  living  in  the  married-housing 
developments  of  11  universities  of  various  types  throughout  the  nation; 
from  a return  of  900  questionnaires,  he  draws  the  following  description 
of  the  present-day  married  student  family. 

12.  Rex  A.  Skidmore,  Therese  L.  Smith  and  Delbert  L.  Nye, 
"Characteristics  of  Married  Veterans,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XI 
(Summer,  1949),  103. 
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The  married  student  and  his  family  are  very  young. 

He  and  his  wife  are  in  their  early  twenties  and  have  been 
married  less  than  three  years.  More  than  likely,  the  mar- 
riage is  a product  of  either  high  school  or  college  romance. 

There  is  one  child  and  probably  another  on  the  way. 

Money,  of  course,  is  their  main  problem.  The  student 
and  his  wife  probably  have  a small  scholarship,  work  during 
the  summer  for  the  major  portion  of  income  and  when  possible 
during  the  academic  year.  He  works  on  the  average  of  twenty- 
five  hours  per  week  at  a part-time  job.  During  an  economic 
emergency,  he  may  work  more  than  thirty  hours  at  a second 
part-time  job.  The  wife  has  full-time  employment  which  is 
almost  essential  to  meet  the  expenses  of  everyday  living. 

Although  an  off-campus  job  usually  pays  more,  she  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  institution  and  allowed  to  do  part-time  study. 

Job-related  expenses  probably  include  transportation,  a 
wardrobe  and  a part-time  maid  or  baby  sitter  who  also  helps 
with  housecleaning.  Some  mothers,  in  order  to  remain  at 
home  with  their  own  chil 
for  children  of  others.'*' 

These  two  studies  show  some  interesting  changes  when  today's 

married  student  is  contrasted  to  the  married  veteran  student.  Today's 

student  is  younger  and  is  more  dependent  on  part-time  employment  and 

working  wife  than  was  the  G.I.  student.  It  is  suspected  that  even  this 

picture  is  out-of-date  with  the  advent  of  increased  low  cost  loans 

and  scholarships  available.  Up-to-date  studies  are  a must  in  order  to 

have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  changing  and  growing  married  student 

population. 


often  do  ironing,  sewing  or  care 


Academic  Success 

There  were  many  who  were  convinced  that  college  and  marriage  could 
not  be  combined  without  serious  threat  to  academic  success.  However, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  literature  that  the  married  students 


13.  F.  Blair  Reeves,  "Housing  for  Married  Students:  Problems  and 
Solutions,"  AIA  Journal  (September,  1963),  p.  85. 
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succeed  as  well  as  or  better  than  single  students  when  grade-point 
average  is  used  as  the  criterion  of  success. 

When  the  increase  in  campus  marriage  began,  grade  studies  made  in 
certain  schools  suggested  that,  as  a group,  married  students  earned 
higher  grades  than  single  students.  In  1946,  Paul  A.  Trump,  Adviser 
of  Men  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  conducted  a study  to  see  how  well 
married  veteran  students  performed  in  their  academic  work.  From  this 
study.  Trump  concluded  that  the  married  veteran  was  academically  more 
successful  than  the  single  veteran.  Furthermore,  the  married  veteran 
with  children  was  academically  more  successful  than  the  married  veteran 
without  children.  Trump  found  the  grade-point  average  of  the  married 
veteran  was  1.798  as  compared  with  1.616  for  the  single  veteran  student, 
and  the  married  veterans  with  children  made  an  average  of  1.901.^ 

Stephen  E.  Epler  conducted  a similar  study  with  a group  of  students 

at  the  Vanport  Extension  Center,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1947.  Again, 

this  study  revealed  that  the  grade-point  average  of  the  married  veteran 

exceeded  that  of  the  single  veteran.  In  the  group  that  he  studied,  the 

married  veteran  group  acquired  a grade-point  average  of  2.62  as  compared 

with  2.54  for  the  single  veteran  group. Another  study  by  Baker  and 

Kvaraceus  comparing  academic  achievement  of  veteran  and  non-veteran 

1 6 

college  students  came  to  similar  conclusions. 


14.  Reported  in:  Svend  Reimer,  "Married  Students  are  Good  Students," 
Marriage  and  Family  Living,  IX  (February,  1947),  11-12. 

15.  Stephen  E.  Epler,  "Do  Veterans  Make  Better  Grades  Than  Non- 
Veterans?,"  Schools  and  Society,  LXVI  (October  4,  1947),  270-271. 

16.  James  Baker  and  W.  C.  Kvaraceus',  "The  Achievement  of  Veterans 
and  Non-Veterans  in  One  Required  Course  at  Boston  University,"  School 
and  Society,  LXIV  (November  30,  1964),  549-550. 
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In  a master's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1946, 

Tuttle  s findings  were  less  dramatic  and  he  concludes  that  the  marriage 

factor  alone  is  not  statistically  significant.  Indeed,  from  his  data, 

he  feels  one  may  infer  that  while  among  the  veterans,  marital  status  was 

a neutral  factor,  being  married  tended  to  operate  as  a negative  factor 

among  the  non-veteran  students  in  relation  to  academic  success  in  two  of 

the  required  courses  he  studied.  Likewise  Medalia  finds  no  clear  cut 

relationship  between  marriage  and  grades.^® 

The  most  recent  studies  somewhat  contradict  each  other.  One  study 

reported  in  1963  shows  similar  grades  for  married  and  single  students 

19 

when  age  is  held  constant.  Another  1963  study  reports  the  results  of 

a well-designed  doctoral  dissertation  which  matched  single  and  married 

students  and  found  "over-all  grade-point  gain  significantly  greater 

after  marriage  for  males  who  married  while  enrolled  in  college  than  for 

20 

paired  single  students." 

Landis  reports  a study  of  3,000  students  in  eleven  colleges  which 
indicates  that  men  who  married  as  college  students  had  made  lower  grades 
in  high  school  than  had  men  who  were  single  as  college  students.  But  the 
married  men  were  making  better  grades  in  college  than  the  single  man.  He 


17.  Lester  W.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  "The  Academic  Achievement  of  Married  and 
Non-Married  Male  Students  Enrolled  in  Two  Required  Courses  at  the 
University  of  Florida"  (Master's  thesis,  University  of  Florida,  1956). 

18.  Nahum  Z.  Medalia,  "Marriage  and  Adjustment:  In  College  and  Out," 
The  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  XL  (February,  1962)  545-550. 

19.  David  Cohen,  F.  J.  King,  and  Willard  Nelson,  "Achievement  of 
College  Students  Before  and  After  Marriage,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living 
XXV  (February,  1963),  98. 

20.  Ralph  Schroder,  "Academic  Achievements  and  Related  Problems  of 

Married  Male  College  Students"  (Stanford  University,  1963,  Dissertation 
Abstracts,  Vol.  XX3V,  No.  1,  1963). 
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further  found  married  women  made  better  grades  in  college  regardless 

of  age  or  as  he  says,  "In  all  age  groups  the  married  woman  had  higher 

grade  averages  than  single  women."  The  same  did  not  hold  true  for 

married  men.  Grade  averages  for  married  men  of  23  and  older  were 

higher  than  for  single  men,  but  married  men  of  22  and  under  had  done 

21 

no  better  than  single  men  of  the  same  ages. 

In  summary,  there  is  evidence  that  the  married  veteran  had  better 
success  with  studies  than  his  unmarried  counterpart,  but  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  this  may  not  be  true  with  non-veteran  married 
students,  especially  men  under  22  years  of  age.  Perhaps  other  var- 
iables are  more  significant  than  marriage.  Bowman  wonders  if  one  ought 
not  remember  that  our  studies  do  not  consider  students  who  dropped  out 
for  one  reason  or  another  or  persons  who  might  have  become  students 

if  they  had  not  married.  He  concludes  by  saying,  "Certainly  no  one 

22 

would  seriously  suggest  marriage  as  a way  to  raise  one's  grades." 
Mueller  further  cautions,  "Folklore  has  it  that  the  poor  student  gets 
married  and  becomes  a good  student,  but  emotional  stress  and  depri- 
vation (time  and  money)  are  powerful  antidotes  to  learning  and  many 

23 

of  the  married  are  reluctant  and  irregular  students." 

Finance 

Finance  is  the  most  mentioned  problem  of  student  marriage.  It 
may  not  be  as  important  today  as  other  "costs"  of  student  marriage. 

21.  Judson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis,  Building  a Successful 
Marriage  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  148. 

22.  Bowman,  p.  485. 

23.  Mueller,  p.  158. 
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The  G.I . Bill  and  the  part-time  work  of  the  husband  financed  the 

first  veteran  married  families  but  with  the  rising  cost,  expiration  of 

the  G.I,  Bill  and  changing  population,  the  story  is  quite  different 

today.  Landis  estimates  that  it  cost  an  average  of  $148  per  month  for 

college  couples  to  live  in  1947.  Most  of  the  couples  they  studied 

lived  in  inexpensive  college  housing  projects.  In  1952,  they  found 

that  the  average  had  increased  to  $222  per  month  and  the  cost  in  1958 

was  from  $280  to  $300  depending  on  if  children  were  present  and  whether 

they  lived  in  college  housing.  Since  that  time,  costs  have  continued 
24 

to  increase. 

Now  that  the  G.I.  Bill  is  no  longer  a major  factor,  the  chief 
sources  of  income  are:  (1)  part-time  employment,  (2)  wife  working 
full  time,  (3)  savings,  (4)  parental  assistance,  (5)  loans  and 
(6)  fellowships  or  scholarships. 

Part-time  employment  of  husband..  Most  studies  indicate  that  over 

half  of  the  married  male  students  have  part-time  jobs.  In  Skidmore's 

study,  about  66  per  cent  of  the  husbands  had  jobs  averaging  19  hours 
25 

per  week.  Reeves'  study,  ten  years  later,  reported  the  majority 

o z: 

with  part-time  employment  averaging  25  hours  per  week.  ° 

Wife  working.  The  earlier  studies  indicated  that  most  couples 
tried  to  get  by  without  the  wife  being  employed  but  later  studies  show 

24.  Landis  and  Landis,  p.  152. 

25.  Skidmore,  Smith,  and  Nye,  p.  103. 


26.  Reeves,  p.  85. 
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a marked  trend  for  the  wife  to  be  employed  full  time  outside  the  home. 
This  may  well  have  simply  followed  the  general  trend  of  women  to  enter 
the  labor  force  or  it  may  be  dictated  by  rising  cost  of  living.  Al- 
though it  is  a common  pattern,  it  has  certain  disadvantages  which 
should  be  considered.  Christensen  identifies  some  of  them  as: 

1.  It  means  wife  must  postpone  and  perhaps  give  up 
her  own  ambition  for  an  education.  . . . 

2.  It  may  result  in  an  intellectual  gap  between  them 
which  can  get  larger  and  larger  as  time  goes  on  and  thus 
seriously  endanger  the  marriage.  . . . There  are  sad  cases  of 
wives  who  have  sacrificed  to  put  their  husbands  through 
school,  only  to  find  they  have  not  grown  together  and  that 

in  time  the  wives  are  no  longer  needed  or  as  much  appreciated. 

3.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  dissatisfactions  and 
conflicts  growing  out  of  this  temporary  reversal  of  roles. 

Where  the  wife  is  the  earner  and  producer,  the  husband  must 
more  or  less  adjust  his  activities  to  hers.  This  he  might 
find  difficult  to  do.  Many  of  these  husbands  can  accept  a 
larger  share  of  the  housework  while  at  the  same  time  resent- 
ing the  deeper  implications  of  masculine  subservience. 

4.  It  can  be  a hard  and  dreary  way  of  life,  with  long 
hours  of  study  and  work,  insufficient  home  life  together,  and 
too  little  recreational  and  cultural  activities.  If  pregnancy 
comes,  unplanned,  the  wife  in  time  will  have  to  give  up  her 
job,  which  may  then  mean  that  the  husband  will  have  to  drop 
out  of  school. 

The  above  was  quoted  in  full  because  of  its  relevance  to  the  hypothesis 
of  this  study.  In  an  important  recent  collection  of  studies  called 
The  Employed  Mother  in  America,  Nye  and  Hoffman  conclude  that  it  may 
be  much  more  healthy  for  the  mother  to  work  than  many  of  us  have 
before  believed.  However,  they  were  talking  of  women  who  had  chosen 
their  jobs  and  worked  because  they  wanted  to  rather  than  because  they 


27.  Harold  T.  Christensen,  Marriage  Analysis:  Foundations  for 
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had  to.  This  will  be  treated  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  to  try  to  shed  light  on  this 
question. 

Savings . Most  of  the  returning  servicemen  had  war  bonds  or  other 
savings  to  be  drawn  upon  in  an  emergency.  Surveys  of  income  sources 
show  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  campus  couples  have  savings  to  draw 
on.  This  writer  did  not  find  any  explanation  of  where  these  savings 
come  from,  but  summer  jobs,  savings  bonds  and  money  saved  before  mar- 
riage probably  account  for  most  of  it. 

Parental  subsidy.  There  is  still  some  parental  prejudice  against 

sons  and  daughters  who  marry  while  in  college,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 

marked  as  it  was  a generation  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  because  many  of  the 

present  parents  were  the  married  students  following  the  war.  It  used 

to  be  that  the  pattern  was  to  support  a child  until  time  of  marriage, 

with  school  intervening.  It  seems  to  be  more  the  pattern  now  to  support 

them  until  the  time  of  graduation  possibly  with  marriage  intervening. 

Many  authorities  believe  the  latter  to  be  proper  but  recognize  some  of 

the  inherent  problems.  Christensen  cautions  that  some  parents  use 

29 

this  as  a means  of  keeping  control  over  their  children.  Bowman  adds: 

Whether  parental  subsidy  of  campus  marriage  is  desirable  or 
undesirable  is  still  open  to  question.  In  some  cases  it  has 
worked  out  well;  in  others,  poorly.  In  many  cases  it  has  not 
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been  tried.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  whether  it  should  be 
more  common  or  less  common,  the  fact  remains  that  not  all 
parents  favor  it.  ^ 

Landis  observes  that  students  thinking  of  marriage  often  reason  that 
parents  support  them  while  they  are  single,  why  should  the  support  not 
continue  after  marriage?  In  Landis'  study  of  1962,  half  the  men 
questioned  and  a fourth  of  the  women  expressed  the  belief  that  parents 
should  continue  to  support  students  who  marry  in  college.  Landis 
concludes : 


A review  of  all  research  findings  on  the  subject  of 
parental  financial  support  for  their  married  children  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  aid  is  becoming  more  general  in 
all  social  classes  in  our  society,  whether  or  not  children 
are  students.  The  findings  suggest  that  more  parental  help 
is  given  willingly  and  not  in  any  attempt  to  control  or  direct 
their  married  children. 

From  their  study  of  this  same  topic,  Sussman  and  Burchinal  conclude  that 

32 

this  is  indeed  the  trend  today.  It  is  not  clear  if  this  adds  to  or 
helps  the  problem  of  role  strain. 


Loans . The  first  married  students  never  dreamed  the  day  would 
come  when  it  would  be  commonplace  to  borrow  money  to  finance  an  educa- 
tion. Many  commercial  companies  specialize  in  just  such  loans;  through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Federal  Government  has  opened 
the  door  for  many  to  borrow  at  low  interest  to  be  paid  after  the  degree 
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has  been  obtained.  This  writer  found  no  study  indicating  how  this  has 
affected  the  married  population  but  from  contacts  with  these  students, 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  common  and  many  have  reported  that  married  stu- 
dents are  given  preference  where  there  is  a limited  amount  available. 
There  is  a great  need  for  research  on  the  effect  and  use  of  these 
loans  by  married  students. 

Fellowships , scholarships  and  assistantships . Again,  no  direct 
literature  was  found  indicating  the  extent  of  these  sources  in  the 
married  student  population.  It  does  seem  safe  to  say  that  most  grad- 
uate students  have  opportunity  for  one  of  the  three  and  that  more 
opportunity  is  offered  each  year.  Again,  things  are  changing  so 
rapidly  here  that  up-to-date  research  is  sorely  needed. 

In  summary,  the  G.I.  Bill  was  the  primary  income  source  for  the 
veterans  and  their  families  while  in  college.  This  was  supplemented 
by  part-time  employment  for  the  husband  and  sometimes  for  the  wife. 

The  picture  has  changed  a good  deal  since  then  and  married  students 
rely  more  on  wife  working,  parental  subsidy,  savings  and  loans  to  get 
them  through  school. 

Housing 

The  housing  shortage  was  critical  following  World  War  II  for  all 
segments  of  our  population.  This  was  especially  true  for  the  married 
student  who  had  a very  limited  budget.  This  problem  was  so  acute  in 
1947  that  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Veteran  Committee  Bulletin 
reported  that  35  per  cent  of  the  1,400,000  veterans  (married  and  single) 
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had  been  forced  to  drop  from  the  G.X.  School  Program,  principally 
because  of  housing  and  financial  problems. 

Many  institutions  took  advantage  of  the  Lanham  Act  to  aid  in 
solving  the  problem  by  providing  low  cost  housing  for  veterans. ^ 

This  was  to  be  the  "emergency"  measure  to  meet  the  temporary  housing 
needs  of  returning  veterans.  In  reality,  it  undoubtedly,  although 
inadvertantly,  gave  endorsement  from  the  college  administration  to 
the  campus  marriage  and  was  one  of  the  major  factors  in  making  college 
marriage  commonplace  after  the  veterans  subsided.  As  Mueller  so 
pointedly  says,  "Any  University  enjoys  high  prestige  as  a marriage 
market  and  the  attractive  inexpensive  housing  can  raise  a simmering 
romance  to  a boiling  point. 

Christopherson  reported  the  results  of  a study  in  1960.  His 

study  covered  the  period  from  1943  to  1958  and  attempted  to  get  data 

from  all  states  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  One  land  grant  or  state 

college  and  one  private  institution  was  contacted  in  each  state.  From 

this,  he  reported  that  state  institutions  have  more  married  student 

housing  and  the  trend  is  to  increase  the  number  of  units.  The  trend  is 

away  from  the  "Veteran  Village"  toward  permanent,  especially-planned 
36 

units.  Reeves  endorses  this  trend  by  observing: 
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Rents  are  of  primary  importance,  so  it  follows  that  housing 
should  be  provided  so  as  to  allow  students  to  effect  economies 
in  their  housing.  . . . Local  market  conditions  or  commercial 
retail  practices  should  not  serve  as  a guide  for  University 
housing  practices.  Student  housing  is  a need,  not  a luxury. ^ 

In  addition  to  lower  cost,  University  housing  provides  an  opportunity 

for  married  students  to  live  in  a specialized  community  with  others  in 

the  same  circumstances. 

Efforts  to  build  housing  to  meet  this  need  are  commendable  but 

still  far  from  adequate.  In  a study  of  California  institutions  of 

higher  education,  Schroder  reports  that  90  per  cent  have  no  special 

38 

housing  on  campus.  Much  of  the  "temporary"  housing  is  still  in  full 
use  and  in  great  demand  because  of  the  low  rates  and  strategic  locations. 

To  summarize,  adequate  low-cost  housing  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  critical  problems  faced  by  the  married  population  today.  Many 
institutions,  especially  state  universities,  have  made  and  are  making 
commendable  efforts  to  provide  "temporary"  and  permanent  housing.  How- 
ever, much  is  left  undone  and  the  majority  of  married  students  must 
take  either  expensive  or  sub- standard  off-campus  housing. 

Specific  Studies 

Some  of  the  literature  identifying  the  problem  of  role  strain  in 
the  families  of  married  students  has  been  presented  in  Chapter  I.  The 
studies  dealing  specifically  with  role  strain  are  extremely  limited. 

Since  maternal  employment  and  presence  of  children  are  major  factors  in 
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role  strain,  studies  on  these  topics  will  be  examined  along  with 
marital  adjustment  and  role  strain. 

Maternal  Employment  and  Presence  of  Children 

The  literature  on  the  effect  of  maternal  employment  outside  the 
home  presents  a rather  confusing  picture.  Most  of  the  writing  prior 
to  the  last  decade  presents  a very  negative  view;  maternal  employment 
is  blamed  for  all  home  problems  from  delinquency  to  divorce.  The  more 
recent  research  refutes  this  picture  and  challenges  the  early  studies. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  recent  studies  is.  The  Employed 
Mother  in  America,  by  Nye  and  Hoffman.  This  is  a collection  of 
studies  done  throughout  the  United  States  between  1957  and  1962.  In 
this  book,  they  attempt  to  bring  together  and  interpret  significant 
studies  on  maternal  employment  from  the  various  disciplines  of  sociol- 
ogy, economics  and  child  development.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  is  an  introduction  presenting  the  basis  for  the 
emergency  of  the  employed  mother  as  a major  phenomenon  in  American 
life.  They  examine  the  cultural,  social,  socio-psychological  and  psy- 
chological differences  between  mothers  in  and  outside  the  labor  force. 
The  second  part  includes  research  dealing  with  children  of  employed 
and  non-employed  mothers.  Part  three  compares  the  marital  relations 
of  employed  and  non-employed  women.  The  last  part  compares  the  self 
feelings,  health  and  relationships  of  these  two  categories  of  mothers. 

A brief  summary  of  some  of  the  findings  in  each  part  follows. 

Part  I;  The  American  mother  moved  into  paid  employment  in  significant 
numbers  during  World  War  II.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  maternal 
employment  increased  after  the  war.  By  1960,  almost  40  per  cent  of 
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all  the  mothers  of  children  six  to  seventeen  were  in  the  labor  force, 
and  almost  20  per  cent  of  those  with  pre-school  children  were  employed. 
The  reason  the  mother  seeks  employment  seems  to  be  more  significant 
than  if  she  is  employed.  The  factors  which  influence  the  decision  to 
work  are  (a)  enabling  conditions,  (b)  facilitating  conditions  and 
(c)  percipating  conditions.  Part  II;  None  of  the  studies  reported 
found  any  meaningful  differences  between  children  of  working  mothers 
in  general  and  the  children  of  non-working  mothers.  However,  when 
differences  are  studied  within  certain  sub-groups,  the  children  of 
working  mothers  are  different  from  non-working  mothers.  Part  III:  The 

structural  impact  of  the  wife's  employment  seems  well  established. 

The  wife  decreases  her  housekeeping  activities  while  the  husband  in- 
creases his  by  performing  masculine  tasks  more  unilaterally  and  helping 
with  feminine  tasks.  The  pressure  for  revising  the  division  of  labor 
results  in  conflict  between  husband  and  wife  over  marriage  roles.  The 
power  structure  shifts  in  the  direction  of  greater  voice  for  the  wife 
in  major  economic  decisions  and  a lesser  voice  in  routine  household 
decisions.  Part  IV;  Some  of  the  findings  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  mother  are  interesting.  (1)  Studies  concerning  relationships  in 
children  show  no  significant  difference  in  number  of  problems  but 
several  studies  report  differences  favoring  employed  mothers'  attitudes 
toward  relationships  with  children.  (2)  In  relationships  to  husbands, 
studies  show  dissatisfaction  and  poor  marital  relationship  among 
employed-mother  couples.  (3)  Employed  mothers  show  more  satisfaction 
with  their  daily  work  and  the  community  as  a place  in  which  to  live. 

(4)  Employed  mothers  tend  toward  higher  self-esteem  as  individuals. 


but  in  conflicts  between  roles  of  employee  and  domestic  roles  they 
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often  feel  inadequate.  (5)  Research  data  suggest  that  employed  women 
who  become  mentally  ill  are  more  likely  to  have  extended  histories  of 
instability.  (6)  The  health  of  employed  mothers  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  their  dual  set  of  tasks  and  the  stereotype  of  the  employed 
mother  as  an  exhausted  "bedraggled"  physically  debilitated  wreck  can  be 
safely  discarded.  (7)  Daytime  recreational  and  organizational  activity 
was  naturally  hampered  in  the  employed  mother,  but  evening  and  week- 
end activity  is  not  affected  to  any  great  degree. 

The  above  research  is  relatively  reassuring  but  does  point  out 
role  conflict  as  one  of  the  dangers.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  country  at  large,  most  employed  women  with  children  drop  out  of 
employment  while  their  children  are  very  young,  to  return  after  the 
children  are  in  school  or  at  least  become  somewhat  independent.  In 
1950,  only  about  one  woman  in  ten  with  preschool  children  worked  out- 
side the  home.^0  Comparative  national  figures  are  not  available  for 
campus  wives ; the  studies  available  indicate  that  here  may  be  found  one 
of  the  significant  pressure  points  in  student  families.  Bowman  says: 

When  the  husband  is  a student  is  the  time  that  the  wife's 
income  is  most  desperately  needed;  and  this  is  often  the 
very  time  that  her  children  are  of  preschool  age.  In  other 
words,  some  campus  wives  must  of  necessity  cope  with  a sit- 
uation which  the  great  majority  of  wives  have  found  reason 
and  means  to  avoid,  namely,  gainful  employment  during  the 
early  years  of  their  children's  lives.  1 
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Furthermore,  the  campus  wife  will  not  only  feel  that  she  must  work  but 
the  employment  open  to  her  may  be  extremely  limited  in  a university 
town  and  the  comparative  pay  not  attractive.  All  of  these  factors  are 
potential  contributors  to  special  strain  on  campus  marriage.  The 
amount  of  this  strain  may  depend  on  the  attitude  of  husband  and  wife 
toward  the  situation.  Gianopulos  and  Mitchell  designed  their  study 
to  determine  if  a husband's  attitude  toward  the  wife's  working  made 


any  difference  in  the  amount  of  disturbance  that  might  result.  They 
studied  135  couples  who  had  come  to  the  marriage  council  of  Phila- 
delphia for  help.  They  found  spousal  disagreement  to  be  considerably 
higher  in  marriages  where  the  wife  worked  and  the  husband  disapproved 

than  in  marriages  where  the  wife  either  did  not  work  outside  the  home 

42 

or  worked  with  the  husband's  approval.  This  supports  the  contention 

this  writer  that  psychological  variables  may  be  even  more  important 

than  the  situational  factors  considered  alone.  This  point  is  supported 
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in  a study  by  Axelson.  Similarly,  Aller  found  that  in  situations 

where  the  wife  worked  student  parents  experienced  guilt  feelings  arising 

from  lack  of  time  for  their  own  families,  and  anxieties  concerning 
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the  effect  of  parent  substitutes  on  children.  The  husbands  in 
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Nygreen's  study  demonstrated  more  conservative  and  traditional  atti- 
tudes toward  employment  of  the  wife  than  did  the  wives. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  a wife's 
employment  may  or  may  not  create  excessive  strain  depending  on  how 
well  husband  and  wife  agree  upon  the  arrangement,  and  how  well  she 
is  able  to  manage  the  home  without  neglecting  the  husband  or  children. 
In  many  cases,  it  may  fill  a definite  need  for  the  wife  which  more 
than  counterbalances  negative  aspects.  Most  wives  are  able  to  choose 
to  be  at  home  when  their  children  are  young  and  if  they  work,  it  is 
more  by  choice  than  absolute  necessity.  Since  the  college  wife  often 
does  not  have  these  choices,  her  employment  may  cause  excessive  strain. 

Children.  Whether  they  plan  to  have  children  or  not,  most  campus 
couples  will  become  parents  while  they  are  still  in  school.  The  effect 
of  the  campus  marriage  on  these  parents  and  youngsters  is  of  growing 
concern  to  authorities. 

In  a study  at  Michigan  State  University,  only  slightly  over  a 

third  of  212  couples  who  had  their  first  baby  had  planned  the  preg- 
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nancy.  In  a related  study  of  346  couples  at  Purdue  University, 
Christensen  and  Philbrick  report  these  findings.  (1)  For  their 
population  they  conclude  that  the  relationship  between  family  size  and 
marital  adjustment  is  negative  and  they  ask  the  question,  "Could  it  be 
that  such  things  as  family  friction,  war  tension,  urban  living,  and 
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college  competition  create  situations  that  make  children  undesirable 
to  parents  who  might  otherwise  welcome  them?"  (2)  Their  findings 
indicate  that  marital  adjustment  increases  according  to  the  ability 
of  couples  to  control  fertility  in  line  with  their  desires.  (3)  Col- 
lege attendance,  when  combined  with  marriage  and  parenthood,  creates 
the  most  family  tension  for  those  whose  children  were  unplanned, 
those  who  expressed  desire  for  fewer  children  if  starting  over  and 
those  who  otherwise  have  negative  attitudes  toward  children  while  in 
college.  They  conclude  with  this  observation: 

Thus  there  is  apparently  no  simple  relationship  between 
number  of  children  and  marital  adjustment  applying  equally  to 
all  families.  More  important  than  sheer  number  is  the  value 
parents  place  on  children,  and  this  varies  widely  according 
to  the  personalities  of  the  spouses  and  the  circumstances 
that  surround  them.  Insofar  as  family  size  is  related  to 
marital  adjustment  it  is  the  discrepancy  between  expectation 
and  realization  that  is  important,  and  to  determine  this  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  take  the  values  of  people  into 
account.  In  our  own  study,  it  has  been  evident  that,  for 
many  students,  the  pressure  of  school  work  is  sufficient  to 
give  children  a negative  value--at  least  during  the  college 
years.  If  pregnancies  come  anyway,  unplanned,  the  result 
will  likely  be  frustration  and  competing  interests,  which 
in  turn,  may  adversely  affect  the  marriage  relationship.^ 

The  potential  influence  on  children  born  into  the  college  marriage 

environment  is  difficult  to  evaluate  but  may  be  in  the  long  run  more 

important  than  its  effect  on  the  parents.  Nathan  surveyed  300  married 

student  families  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  chose  65  families 

to  question  on  items  concerning  marriage,  father,  mother,  mother 

substitutes  and  child  behavior.  After  this  information  was  obtained, 
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the  mothers  were  divided  into  three  major  groups  including:  (1)  those 
who  never  worked  in  the  child's  lifetime,  (2)  those  who  worked  at 
least  twelve  months  of  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  child's  life 
and  (3)  those  who  have  been  working  full  time  for  at  least  the  last 
six  months.  Nathan  says: 

The  most  outstanding  results  were  the  high  incidence 
of  antisocial  tendencies  in  the  children  whose  mothers  worked 
twelve  months  of  the  child's  infancy.  Some  children  also 
showed  lowering  of  sociability,  of  conformity,  and  of 
identification  with  parents.  Those  preschoolers  whose 
mothers  are  working  currently  showed  greater  preoccupation. 

The  ones  whose  mothers  never  worked  exhibited  conspicuously 
greater  affect  when  compared  with  the  other  two  groups. ^ 

Nathan  cautions  that  these  findings  are  tentative  and  need  to  be 
checked;  if  they  are  valid,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  eventual  result 
will  be  in  the  personality  of  those  involved. 

In  summary,  children  complicate  the  campus  marriage  and  are  po- 
tential areas  of  strain,  especially  when  they  are  unplanned  and  the 
is  the  chief  breadwinner.  The  full  consequences  on  parents  and 
children  are  not  clear  but  call  for  more  careful  study  and  attention. 


Marital  Adjustment  and  Role  Strain 

The  areas  of  marital  adjustment  and  role  strain  or  conflict  in 
marriage  are  the  final  areas  to  be  explored.  They  are  highly  related 
and  may  be  just  two  ways  of  trying  to  measure  the  same  thing. 

Marital  adjustment.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  all 
literature  regarding  marital  adjustment.  Instead  only  the  research 


48.  H.  Nathan,  "Preschool  Sociopathy  and  Working  Mothers:  A Study 
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American  Psychiatric  Convention,  New  York,  April,  1965). 
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regarding  the  tool  used  in  our  study  and  studies  using  it  or  similar 
instruments  with  married  students  will  be  examined. 

One  definition  of  marital  adjustment  is  given  by  Burgess.  He 

says : 


A well-adjusted  marriage  may  be  defined  as  a union  in 
which  the  husband  and  wife  are  in  agreement  on  the  chief 
issues  of  marriage,  such  as  handling  finances  and  dealing 
with  in-laws;  in  which  they  have  come  to  an  adjustment  on 
interests,  objectives,  and  values;  in  which  they  are  in 
harmony  on  demonstrations  of  affection  and  sharing  con- 
fidences; and  in  which  they  have  few  or  no  complaints  about 
their  marriage. ^ 

A number  of  marital  adjustment  scales  have  been  based  on  this 
definition  and  using  factor  analysis  techniques,  Locke  and  Wallace 
have  developed  the  short  form  used  in  our  study.  They  find  the  reli- 
ability coefficient  of  their  short  form,  computed  by  the  split-half 
technique  and  corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  was  .90.  Thus 
the  instrument  has  high  reliability.  They  find  it  also  clearly 
differentiates  between  well-adjusted--maladjusted  marriages.  They 
conclude : 

With  the  short  tests,  measurement  or  prediction  of  marital 
adjustment  can  be  accomplished  with  approximately  the  same 
accuracy  in  a few  minutes  as  ordinarily  would  require  an 
hour  or  more  with  the  longer  ones.^® 

Nygreen's  dissertation  in  1954  was  a study  of  marital  adjustment 
in  the  married  student  community  at  the  University  of  Washington.  His 
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sample  consisted  of  461  couples  who  completed  questionnaires.  From 
his  analysis  of  questionnaires  returned,  he  concludes:  (1)  Husbands 

are  significantly  more  critical  of  their  adjustment  than  are  wives. 

(2)  Husbands  are  significantly  more  critical  than  wives  about  sexual 
adjustment  in  marriage.  (3)  Wives  are  significantly  more  critical 
than  husbands  in  adjustments  around  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 

(4)  The  correlation  between  scores  of  husbands  and  wives  was  .55. 

(5)  Monthly  income  was  found  to  exceed  monthly  spending  significantly, 
counter  to  prior  expectations.  (6)  The  correlation  between  family 
income  and  marital  adjustment  was  found  to  be  positive  but  low  in  value. 
(7)  Direct  financial  assistance  from  parents  was  reported  from  16.7 

per  cent  of  husbands'  parents  and  from  14.6  per  cent  of  the  wives' 
parents.  (8)  Husbands  demonstrated  more  conservative  attitudes  to- 
ward employment  of  the  wife  than  did  the  wives.  (9)  Employment  of  the 
wife  is  positively  associated  with  adjustment  but  not  sufficiently  to 
reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  association  between  wife's  employment 
and  level  of  marital  adjustment.  (10)  The  majority  say  that  marriage 
had  no  effect  on  their  grade  averages  or  upon  their  choice  of  academic 
major.  (11)  Housing  was  not  a major  source  of  dissatisfaction.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  housing  is  significantly  associated  with  poor  marital 
adjustment  for  wives  only.  (12)  Married  students  do  not  find  their 
recreational  outlets  in  University  sponsored  programs.  (13)  The 
majority  of  student  families,  52  per  cent,  had  children  and  reported 
that  they  did  not  wish  they  had  waited  until  later  to  have  them."’1 
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These  general  findings  find  support  in  a study  by  Axelson."^ 

Hobart  went  further  and  used  tests  of  marital  adjustment,  empathy, 
communication  and  role  dis  agreement  on  married  full-time  students  in 
a "small  sectarian  college."  From  these  he  concludes  that  communi- 
cation and  empathy  vary  significantly  with  marital  adjustment,  and 
role  disagreement  is  significantly  related  to  empathy.  He  also  found 

C O 

a correlation  of  -.28  between  female  adjustment  and  empathy.  In  an 

article  based  on  her  doctoral  dissertation,  Aller  reports  the  results 

of  a study  of  100  married  student  couples  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Her  findings  indicate  that:  (1)  Financial  problems  and  other  areas  of 

serious  difficulty  adversely  affected  marital  adjustment  of  subjects. 

(2)  Self-control  and  responsibility  were  found  to  be  positively  and 

54 

significantly  related  to  marital  adjustment.  Medalia  is  more 
cautious  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  clear-cut  relationship  between 
undergraduate  marriage  and  familial,  college  and  career  adjustment. 

He  hypothesizes  that: 

Strains  upon  an  undergraduate  by  reason  of  his  marital  status, 
and  presumably  his  resultant  adjustment  problems,  will  emerge 
from  an  interaction  between  two  sets  of  values:  those  of  the 
college  undergraduate  culture,  and  those  of  the  social  class 
to  which  his  family  adheres. 

When  asked  to  rate  their  own  happiness  and  adjustment,  most  couples 
rate  themselves  high  and  say  that  they  would  still  marry  if  they 
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had  it  to  do  over  again. 

In  this  review  of  marital  adjustment,  the  writer  has  examined 
the  Locke-Wallace  concept  of  marital  adjustment  measurement  and  has 
explored  some  studies  with  married  students  using  this  type  of  tool. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  how  the  pressure  of  academic  life  affects 
marital  adjustment  or  just  how  lasting  the  effect  is.  It  probably  de- 
pends on  the  individuals  involved.  If  they  are  physically  and 
psychologically  in  good  health,  it  is  likely  they  can  withstand  a 
great  amount  of  strain  when  it  is  thought  to  be  temporary  and  the 
future  looks  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  already  have  margin- 
ally healthy  marriages  may  find  the  special  strain  of  college  marriage 
too  much.  If  they  remain  in  school  under  these  circumstances,  marital 
adjustment  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed. 

Role  strain.  "Because  of  a variety  of  considerations--the  most 
obvious  of  which  is  the  conflict  of  the  demands  of  two  or  more  of  one's 
roles--a  person  is  exposed  to  role-strain."  This  is  the  way  Winch 
defines  role  strain  in  his  chapter  on  "Role  Differentiation  and  Role 
Strain."  While  it  is  true  that  sex  roles  are  no  longer  as  clearly 
defined  in  America  as  they  used  to  be,  it  is  still  generally  agreed 
that  roles  involved  in  a career  are  divergent  from  and  often  contra- 
dictory to  those  of  wife  and  mother.  One  well-known  sociologist 
asserts,  "A  career  'requires  of  the  woman  a great  deal  of  drive, 

56.  Landis  and  Landis,  pp.  149-150. 

57.  Robert  F.  Winch,  The  Modern  Family  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1964),  p.  391. 
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self-assertion,  competitiveness,  and  aggression,'  whereas  the  roles  of 
wife  and  mother  call  'for  a relaxation  of  these  assertive  requirements 
in  favor  of  those  that  can  be  classified  as  protective  or  nurturing, 

c o 

passive  and  receptive."1  Because  of  the  present  confusion  of  roles 
Kamarovsky  concludes  that  according  to  Winch: 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  girl 
with  a "middle-of-the-road  personality"  who  is  most  happily 
adjusted  to  the  present  historical  moment.  She  is  not  a 
perfect  incarnation  of  either  (set  of  roles)  but  is  flexible 
enough  to  play  both. 59 

But  all  do  not  have  this  capacity  of  flexibility  and  hence  we  have  role 
strain  potential. 

It  seems  to  be  important  that  husband  and  wife  have  a like  atti- 
tude toward  marital  roles.  Jacobsen  interviewed  100  divorced  and 
100  married  couples  using  his  role  scale.  He  reports  statistically 
significant  attitude  differences  toward  the  marital  roles  are  found  to 
be  related  to  sex.  That  is,  the  males  were  more  conservative.  He  also 
found  that  differences  in  attitude  between  divorced  couples  was,  on  the 
average,  four  times  as  great  as  those  between  married  couples.  No 
significant  relationships  were  found  to  exist  between  attitudes  of  the 

various  sex  and  marital  status  groups  and  variables  of  age,  education 
60 

and  occupation.  Bechill's  recent  study  seems  to  refute  some  of 
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Jacobson  s results.  Likewise,  Hobart  and  Klousner's  measure  of  role 
disagreement  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  marital  adjustment.62  Thus 

this  area  needs  further  research  and  clarification. 

/ 

Hurvitz  has  developed  an  inventory  to  measure  marital  role  strain. 
He  describes  his  instrument  in  these  terms,  "The  inventory  is  an  in- 
direct type  of  scale  based  upon  the  interaction  of  marital  roles  of 
the  spouses  which  thus  assesses  marital  adjustment  rather  than  person- 
ality traits  associated  with  marital  adjustment."  He  further  states: 

The  Inventory  tests  marital  adjustment  within  the  framework 
of  role  theory  and  is  based  upon  the  concept  that  the  family  as 
an  institution  is  an  organization  of  roles.  Within  the  family 
the  roles  of  husband-and- father  and  wif e-and-mother  are  units 
of  conduct  which  stand  out  as  regularities  by  their  recurrence 
and  form  patterns  of  mutually  oriented  conduct.  These  roles 
constituted  into  a role-set,  have  two  aspects:  each  spouse's 
performance  of  roles  in  his  own  role-set,  and  each  spouse's 
expectation  of  how  the  other  spouse  will  perform  the  roles. 

This  complementary  and  reciprocal  relationship  of  role  per- 
formance and  role  expectation  makes  up  the  social  structure 
of  the  family.  One  aspect  of  marital  adjustment  therefore 
results  from  the  capability  of  between  role  performances  and 
role  expectations.  ^ 

Hurvitz  used  this  instrument  to  study  104  middle-class  couples.  He 
reports  the  following  results: 

(1)  The  average  index  of  strain  for  husbands  is  6.09  and  for  wives 
5.26  (t=3.46,  p<.001).  Thus  wives  have  significantly  lower  indexes  of 
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strain  than  their  husbands.  (2)  The  couples  tend  to  have  high  or  low 
indexes  of  strain.  (3)  Significant  inverse  relationships  were  found 
between  husbands  indexes  of  strain  and  the  marital  adjustment  scores 
of  husbands  and  wives.  Such  association  was  not  found  for  the  wives' 
index  of  strain.  Hurvitz  has  explained  his  results  and  defended  his 
procedure  in  a number  of  other  articles. 

Ort  used  an  interview  schedule  to  measure  role  conflicts  in 
student  marriage.  He  compared  these  measures  to  self-evaluations  of 
happiness  in  marriage  of  his  50  married  student  couples.  He  reports 
the  following  results: 

1.  The  curve  for  happiness  rating,  for  the  sample,  is  markedly 
skewed  toward  the  happiest  end. 

2.  There  is  a very  low  probability  that  a husband  who  rates 
himself  high  in  happiness  will  have  a wife  who  also  rates 
herself  high  in  happiness. 

3.  The  greater  the  number  of  conflicts  reported  by  the  subject, 
the  lower  the  happiness  rating  will  be. 

4.  The  high  and  low  groups  were  found  to  be  significantly 
different  in  the  average  number  of  conflicts  reported  when 
a breaking  point  between  the  happiness  rating  of  8 and  the 
happiness  rating  of  7 was  made. 

5.  The  males  reported  approximately  twice  as  many  unrealized 
role  expectations  for  themselves  as  did  females. 

6.  The  males  reported  approximately  one-fourth  more  conflicts 
than  the  female,  resulting  from  unrealized  role  expectations 
for  the  subject's  mate. 

7.  Both  males  and  females  tended  to  reveal  slightly  more  con- 
flicts resulting  from  unrealized  role  expectations  for 
themselves  than  for  their  mate. 
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8.  Males  were  found,  on  the  average,  to  report  more  conflicts 
than  females. 

9.  There  are  definite  roles  expected  of  male  and  female  in 
marriage. 

10.  Happiness  is  a function  of  playing  the  role  expected  for  the 
self,  and  the  mate  playing  the  role  expected  for  the  mate. 

11.  The  High  and  Low  Groups  tend  to  resort  to  different  patterns 
of  behavior  in  resolving  differences. 

Ort  concludes  that  concepts  of  "role  expectation"  and  "role 
played"  may  be  used  as  tools  for  study  of  the  family.  ^ 

Thus,  the  areas  of  marital  adjustment  and  role  strain  have  been 
used  to  study  student  couples  and  it  appears  that  this  may  be  a fruitful 
approach  to  the  study  of  the  married  student  population. 

Summary  of  Literature 

There  is  a growing  body  of  general  literature  on  the  married 
student  population,  usually  of  the  survey  type,  identifying  the  popu- 
lation and  the  problems  they  'face.  There  are  also  a few  studies 
appearing  which  focus  on  the  psychological  and  sociological  implications 
such  as  marital  adjustment  and  role  strain.  Investigation  of  role 
strain  appears  to  be  a promising  approach  to  the  study  of  the  campus 
marriage. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  and  changing  nature  of  the  married  stu- 
dent population,  most  of  the  studies  are  outdated  and  there  is  urgent 
need  for  up-to-date  research  if  we  are  to  know  and  meet  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  increasing  incidence  of  campus  marriage. 

65.  Robert  S.  Ort,  "A  Study  of  Role  Gonflicts  as  Related  to 
Happiness  in  Marriage,"  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
XLV  (October,  1950),  691-699. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

There  are  two  major  divisions  of  this  study.  The  first  is  a 
survey  taken  of  the  married  couples  living  in  University  Married  Student 
Housing  at  the  University  of  Florida  during  the  winter  trimester  of  the 
1964-65  school  year.  The  second  is  the  personal  interview  with  30 
couples  chosen  as  a stratified  random  sample  from  the  couples  partici- 
pating in  the  survey.  In  this  study,  the  two  divisions  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  "survey  group"  and  the  "interview  group." 

The  Survey 

In  preparation  for  this  study  of  married  couples  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  the  writer  felt  he  should  find  out  as  much  about  this 
particular  population  as  possible.  After  consulting  with  the  Registrar, 
Student  Health  Service,  Housing  Office  and  the  University  Information 
Service,  it  became  apparent  that  very  little  information  was  available. 
The  personnel  in  the  above-named  offices  were  most  sympathetic  and 
expressed  a felt  need  for  more  information  about  this  segment  of  the 
college  population. 

This  writer,  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  advisory 
committee  and  with  the  full  support  of  the  Student  Health  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Housing,  developed  a Married"  Student  Information  Form 
which  was  used  in  a survey  of  married  couples. 
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Survey  Sample 

The  subjects  for  the  Survey  were  married  couples  residing  in 
University-owned  married  student  housing  including  temporary  barrack- 
type  villages  as  well  as  a modern  permanent- type  village.  All  the 
husbands  were  full-time  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  during 
the  winter  trimester  of  the  1964-65  academic  school  year.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  this  is  a select  sample  and  may  not  be  typical  of  married 
students  in  general. 

Survey  Instrument 

In  developing  a survey  instrument,  much  effort  was  made  to  keep  it 
to  a single  page,  make  it  easy  to  complete  and  still  provide  valuable 
information  not  available  elsewhere.  The  form  was  designed  for  easy 
tabulation  and  called  for  information  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  age 
of  husband  and  wife,  (2)  student  classification  of  husband  and  wife, 

(3)  course  load  of  each  spouse,  (4)  employment  information  about  each 
spouse,  (5)  number  of  years  married,  (6)  number  and  ages  of  children 
and  (7)  sources  of  income  outside  employment  (Appendix  B) . 

Data  Collection 

A cover  letter  signed  by  the  Director  of  Student  Health  Service 
and  by  the  Director  of  University  Housing  was  prepared  to  accompany  the 
Married  Student  Information  Form  as  well  as  a stamped  return  envelope 
(Appendix  B) . The  writer  next  met  with  the  Mayors'  Council  of  the  mar- 
ried student  villages  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  enlist 
their  aid  in  distribution  of  the  survey  form.  The  forms  were  then  de- 
livered by  the  writer  to  the  mayors  who  in  turn  passed  them  on  to  the 
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commissioners  for  distribution  to  residents  of  the  villages. 

It  is  estimated  that  650  forms  were  delivered  in  the  manner.  Approxi- 
mately 500  completed  forms  were  returned. 

Treatment  of  Data 

Findings  were  tabulated  and  tables  prepared  to  show  ages  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  student  classification,  employment  status  of  each 
spouse,  length  of  marriage,  income  sources,  number  of  children  and 
grouping  of  wives  relative  to  whether  they  worked  and/or  have  children. 

The  Interview 

Thirty  couples  were  selected  from  the  participants  in  the  Survey 
for  personal  interviews. 

Interview  Subjects 

Under  this  heading,  we  will  describe  the  method  of  selecting  the 
interview  sample  and  give  a general  description  of  this  group  as 
tabulated  from  their  Married  Student  Information  Forms. 

Selection.  The  results  of  the  Survey  indicated  that  the  survey 
sample  could  be  divided  into  three  groups  significant  for  a study  of 
role  stress.  These  groups  were:  (1)  families  where  the  wife  is  employ- 
ed full  time  and  there  are  children  in  the  home,  (2)  families  without 
children  where  the  wife  is  employed  full  time  and  (3)  families  with 
children  where  the  mother  is  not  employed  outside  the  home.  Age  (18  to 
26  years)  and  length  of  marriage  (1  to  6 years)  restrictions  were  used 
to  make  the  groups  more  comparable.  When  this  was  done,  there  remained 
between  80  and  100  couples  in  each  group.  A random  sample  of  10  was 
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then  chosen  from  each  group.  This  was  done  by  choosing  every  seventh 
form  until  10  had  been  selected. 

Description  of  Interview  Sample 

The  interview  sample  consisted  of  three  groups  of  10  couples  each: 
Group  I,  couples  with  one  or  more  children  and  the  wife  employed  full 
time  outside  the  home;  Group  II,  couples  with  no  children  and  the  wife 
employed  full  time  outside  the  home;  and  Group  III,  couples  with  child- 
ren and  the  mother  not  employed  outside  the  home. 

The  following  description  of  each  of  the  three  groups  is  taken 
from  the  information  supplied  by  the  Married  Student  Information  Form 
used  in  the  Survey. 

Groups.  The  mean  age  of  the  husbands  is  23.2  years;  the  wives 
average  about  a year  and  a half  younger,  with  a mean  of  21.7  years. 

All  the  husbands  are  full-time  undergraduate  students  registered  for 
between  12  and  18  trimester  hours.  None  of  the  wives  were  enrolled  in 
school  at  the  time  of  this  study.  The  following  colleges  are  represent- 
ed in  student  classification:  Architecture,  one  student;  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, one  student;  Education,  two  students;  Engineering,  three 
students;  Journalism,  two  students;  and  University  College,  one  student. 
This  would  further  indicate  that  all  but  one  student  is  now  classified 
as  an  upper-division  student.  Four  of  the  husbands  are  reported  to  be 
employed  part  time  for  an  average  of  18  hours  per  week.  The  wives  are 
all  working  40  hours  per  week.  The  average  length  of  marriage  is  3.1 
years.  Nine  of  the  couples  have  one  child  and  one  couple  has  two 
children.  All  children  are  three  years  of  age  or  younger.  Couples 
report  incomes  outside  of  employment  as  follows:  help  from  parents,  two; 
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loans,  four;  savings,  three;  scholarship  or  fellowship,  one. 

Group  II.  Mean  age  of  husbands  is  23.4  years.  Wives  are  a little 
more  than  a year  younger  with  a mean  age  of  22.1  years.  Husbands  are 
full-time  students  registered  for  between  9 and  17  trimesters  hours' 
credit.  Three  of  the  wives  are  registered,  each  for  3 trimester  hours' 
credit.  There  is  one  Agricultural  student,  four  Arts  and  Sciences 
students,  one  Education  student,  one  Engineering  student,  one  Journalism 
student,  one  Law  student  and  two  students  who  are  classified  as 
University  College  students.  Five  are  graduate  students  and  of  the 
five  remaining  undergraduates,  two  are  in  lower  division  and  three  in 
upper  division  classification.  Six  of  the  husbands  are  employed  an 
average  of  14  hours  per  week.  The  wives  are  employed  full  time  outside 
the  home  for  an  average  of  40  hours  per  week.  The  mean  length  of  mar- 
riage is  2.1  years  which  is  one  year  less  than  Group  I.  None  of  these 
couples  have  children.  Income  outside  of  employment  is  as  follows: 
help  from  parents,  none;  savings,  two;  scholarship  or  fellowship,  two. 

Group  III . Husbands  in  Group  III  have  a mean  age  of  22.4  years. 
Wives  of  this  group  have  a mean  age  of  21.6  years.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  husbands  in  Group  III  have  a younger  average  age  than  either 
of  the  other  groups.  The  husbands  are  all  full-time  students  registered 
for  between  12  and  16  trimester  hours  of  college  credit.  Three  of  the 
wives  are  registered  for  9,  14  and  16  hours  respectively.  The  husbands, 
classified  according  to  major  fields,  are  as  follows:  Arts  and  Sciences, 
one;  Business  Administration,  two;  Education,  two;  Engineering,  one; 
Journalism,  two;  and  Law,  two.  Five  husbands  are  graduate  students  and 
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five  are  undergraduate  students.  Four  of  the  husbands  are  employed 
for  an  average  of  26  hours  per  week.  The  wives  are  not  gainfully 
employed  outside  the  home.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  enrolled 
in  school  are,  of  necessity,  not  at  home  for  a good  part  of  the  day. 
These  couples  have  been  married  on  the  average  for  2.8  years.  Nine  of 
the  couples  have  one  child  and  one  couple  has  two  children.  All  children 
are  less  than  three  years  old.  Income  sources  in  addition  to  part-time 
employment  show  that  five  couples  report  help  from  parents,  five  from 
loans,  and  five  from  savings;  and  one  has  a scholarship  or  fellowship. 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  the  three  groups,  it  is  seen  that 
average  ages  do  not  differ  greatly  but  that  Group  III  has  the  youngest 
average  age  for  husbands.  All  husbands  are  full-time  students,  but 
Group  III  has  the  greatest  number  of  wives  enrolled.  All  husbands  in 
Group  I are  undergraduates  while  in  Groups  II  and  III  half  are  graduate 
and  half  undergraduate.  All  groups  have  husbands  employed  part  time  but 
Group  II  has  the  most  husbands  employed.  However,  they  work  fewer  hours 
per  week  than  those  employed  in  Groups  I and  III.  Except  for  Group  III 
all  wives  are  employed  full  time  outside  the  home.  Group  I has  the  long- 
est average  length  of  marriage  but  it  is  only  .3  of  a year  longer  than 
Group  III  and  only  1 year  longer  than  Group  II.  Groups  I and  III  have 
an  average  of  1.1  children  while  couples  in  Group  II  have  no  children. 
Group  III  reports  more  income  from  sources  outside  the  home.  Thus  it 
appears  that  by  controlling  for  ages  and  length  of  marriage  in  our 
selection,  the  groups  are  fairly  homogeneous  except  for  employment  of 
wife  in  Group  III  and  absence  of  children  in  Group  II. 
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-~nt Ir.f truments 

The  tools  used  to  gather  data  during  the  interview  included: 

(1)  Family  Background  Form,  (2)  Stress  Check  List,  (3)  Marital  Roles 
inventory,  (4)  Marital  Adjustment  Test,  (5)  Jacobson  Role  Scale  and 
(6)  Informal  Questions.  These  will  now  be  described. 

Family  Background  Form.  The  first  two  pages  of  the  form  used  by 
the  University  of  Florida  Student  Health  Department  to  get  information 
on  family  background,  activities  and  interest  i^ere  filled  out  by  both 
spouses.  This  gives  information  about  family  size,  religion,  type  of 
home,  physical  and  mental  health  of  parents,  income,  education,  personal 
health,  academic  achievement  in  high  school  and  social  and  service  act- 
ivities in  high  school. 

Stress  Check  List.  This  is  a list  of  potential  problem  items  that 
one  comes  in  contact  with  in  the  college  environment,  such  as  registra- 
tion, finances,  social  life,  etc.  The  husband  is  instructed  to  consider 
each  of  the  items  separately  in  terms  of  over-all  feelings  he  has  about 
it  since  he  came  to  the  University  and  then  check  satisfying,  disturb- 
ing or  no  check  if  the  feeling  is  neutral.  The  wife  is  asked  to 
complete  the  same  form  in  the  way  she  thinks  her  husband  would.  The 
form  is  a modification  of  an  instrument  being  used  with  single  students 
in  research  at  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Marita1  Roles  Inventory.  This  inventory  was  developed  by  Nathan 
Hurvitz  and  is  published  by  the  Western  Psychological  Association.  In 
a 1:  ■ 5 article  describing  this  instrument,  Hurvitz  says: 
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The  method  presented  here  for  measuring  marital  strain  is 
based  upon  the  concept  of  role,  for  the  analysis  of  the  family  as 
a social  institution  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  role.  . . . 

The  Marital  Roles  Inventory  (MRI)  and  the  Index  of  Strain  were 
devised  upon  the  foregoing  theoretical  basis.  ... 

The  Marital  Roles  Inventory  (MRI)  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  II 

under  the  heading  of  role  strain. 

Marital  Adjustment  Test.  The  Locke-Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Test, 
Short  Form,  was  used  in  this  study.  This  scale  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing : (1)  A line  with  seven  equidistant  dots,  one  end  of  which  is  marked 

"very  unhappy,"  the  other  end  of  which  is  marked  "perfectly  happy." 

The  subjects  are  asked  to  check  the  dot  on  the  scale  which  best  describes 
the  degree  of  happiness,  everything  considered,  of  their  present  mar- 
riage. (2)  Eight  aspects  of  marital  interaction  which  are  answered  on 
a six-point  scale  from  "always  agree"  to  "always  disagree."  (3)  Six 
questions  about  resolution  of  differences,  participation  in  activities, 
attitudes  toward  marriage  and  the  spouse  and  decision  making,  all  of 
which  have  several  possible  answers.  Locke  and  Wallace  assert  that  this 
scale  is  valid  because  it  indicated  a significant  difference  between  a 
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well-adjusted  and  a maladjusted  group  of  married  persons  in  their  study. 
One  of  the  experts  in  marriage  and  family  work  says  that  marital  adjust- 
ment is  probably  the  best  single  criterion  of  marital  success  and  that 
the  Short  Form  is  best  adapted  to  research  purposes."^ 

1.  Nathan  Hurvitz,  "Marital  Roles  Strain  as  a Sociological  Vari- 
able ,"  Thc_J?amiJ;^^  XIV  (April,  1965),  39-40. 

2.  Harvey  J.  Locke  and  K.  M.  Wallace,  "Short  Marital  Adjustment 
and  Prediction  Tests:  Their  Reliability  and  Validity,"  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  XXI  (August,  1959),  251-255.- 

3.  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Harvey  J.  Locke  and  Mary  Margaret  Thornes, 

The  Family:  From  Institution  to  Companionship  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1963),  pp.  295-305. 
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Jacobson  Role  Scale.  This  scale  has  a list  of  items  relative  to 

husbands'  and  wives'  roles.  The  subjects  are  requested  to  indicate 

what  he  believes  is  right  as  a matter  of  principle  by  marking  before 

each  statement  either  strongly  agree,  agree,  uncertain,  disagree  or 

strongly  disagree.  A low  score  reflects  traditional  conservative  or 

patriarchal  attitude  toward  marital  roles  while  a high  score  indicates 

emerging  liberal  equalitarian  attitudes  toward  marital  roles.  Jacobson 

has  found  that  this  scale  differentiates  successfully  between  divorced 

and  married  couples,  with  the  divorced  group  having  much  greater  dis- 

. 4 

crepancy  between  scores  of  husband  and  wife. 

Informal  Questions.  A list  of  Informal  Questions  was  used  to 
elicit  qualitative  responses  about  certain  aspects  of  life  as  a married 
student  and  to  serve  as  leading  questions  to  give  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression of  personal  feelings.  These  questions  were: 

1.  Where  does  the  wife  work? 

2.  What  is  the  wife's  attitude  toward  her  present  employment? 

3.  How  much  education  has  the  wife  had? 

4.  Does  the  wife  desire  to  gain  further  formal  education? 

5.  Is  the  couple  happy  with  care  available  for  children?  Explain. 

6.  What  does  the  couple  believe  to  be  their  biggest  problem  as  a 
married  college  couple? 

7.  What  could  the  University  do  to  help  meet  needs  of  married 
students? 


4.  Alver  Hilding  Jacobson,  "Conflict  of  Attitude  Toward  the  Roles 
of  the  Husband  and  Wife  in  Marriage,"  American  Sociological  Review, 

XVII  (April,  1952),  146-150. 
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Collection  of  Data 

Following  selection  of  the  interview  sample  of  30  couples,  a 
telephone  call  or  personal  contact  was  made  with  each  couple  to  elicit 
their  participation  and  arrange  a time  to  spend  45  to  60  minutes  with 
them  at  their  convenience. 

The  writer  then  visited  each  couple  at  their  place  of  residence 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  followed  the  interview  schedule  outlined 
below. 

1.  The  couple  was  shown  the  preliminary  tabulations  of  the 
Survey  in  which  they  had  already  participated  (Appendix  C) . This  show- 
ed, in  tabulated  form,  the  ages  of  the  survey  sample,  student  classifi- 
cation, extent  of  employment,  number  and  ages  of  children,  income 
sources  and  significant  classifications  of  families  according  to  pre- 
sence of  children  and  employment  of  wife.  Because  of  its  high  interest 
value  to  these  couples,  this  tabulated  sheet  served  as  an  excellent  ice- 
breaker and  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  establish  rapport  with  the 
couple . 

2.  It  was  then  explained  how  they  had  been  chosen  for  the  inter- 
view group. 

3.  They  were  then  told  that  the  writer  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  effect  of  the  campus  marriage  on  marital  adjustment,  role  strain 
and  academic  success.  A set  of  forms  was  then  given  to  each  spouse. 

4.  The  couples  were  told  not  to  put  their  names  on  any  of  the 
forms  and  that  their  results  would  remain  anonymous. 

5.  They  were  then  asked  to  independently  complete  the  forms 
according  to  the  written  instructions.  They  were  allowed  to  ask 
questions  of  the  writer  if  instructions  were  not  understood. 
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6.  When  forms  were  completed,  the  writer  checked  each  form  to 
see  that  it  had  been  filled  out  properly.  Where  discrepancies  or 
omissions  were  noted,  the  subject  was  asked  to  complete  it  properly. 

7.  The  final  portion  of  the  interview  was  used  to  "brainstorm" 
married  student  life  with  the  couple  by  asking  the  questions  noted 
earlier. 

Each  interview  lasted  approximately  one  hour  and  was  usually 
terminated  by  the  writer  in  order  to  meet  another  appointment.  There 
was  no  difficulty  getting  the  couple  to  talk  about  married  student 
life.  This  last  portion  of  the  interview  seemed  to  have  a cathartic 
or  therapeutic  effect. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  test  scores  from  the  Marital  Roles  Inventory,  the  Marital 
Adjustment  Test  and  the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  were  subjected  to  an 
analysis  of  variance  to  determine  if  there  was  significant  difference 
between  the  scores  from  the  three  groups.  This  was  followed  by  cor- 
relation studies  between  the  test  scores  on  these  same  three  instru- 
ments. Information  from  the  Stress  Check  List  and  the  Informal 
Questions  were  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

Analysis  of  variance.  The  "Index  of  Marital  Strain"  (IMS)  scores 
from  the  Marital  Roles  Inventory,  the  Marital  Adjustment  Test  and  the 
scores  from  the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  were  separately  analyzed  to  determine 
if  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  scores  from  the  three 
groups.  Where  significant  differences  were  found,  orthogonal  com- 
parisons (polynomials)  were  employed  to  test  the  significance  of  certain 
comparisons  suggested  by  the  three  groups.  Comparisons  were  made 
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between  families  with  children  and  families  without  children  (Group  I 
and  Group  III  versus  Group  II),  and  between  families  with  employed 
mothers  and  families  with  non-employed  mothers  (Group  I versus 
Group  III).  This  technique  was  also  used  to  break  down  the  signifi- 
cant interaction,  in  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  factor 
contributing  most  to  the  interaction.  The  techniques  described  above 
are  explained  more  fully  in  Snedecor's  text.1^ 

Correlation  study. Correlation  studies  were  used  to  determine 
the  relationships  between  the  Index  of  Marital  Strain,  the  Marital 
Adjustment  scores,  scores  from  the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  and  grade-point 
average;  and  then  to  determine  the  significance  of  these  correlation 
coefficients.  Separate  correlations  were  obtained  for  men's  scores, 
women's  scores  and  combined  scores  for  each  of  the  three  groups  on 
each  of  the  relationships  checked.  The  relations  checked  were  (1)  Index 
of  Marital  Strain  (IMS)  versus  Marital  Adjustment  scores,  (2)  the 
Jacobson  Role  Scale  (JRS)  versus  Marital  Adjustment  scores  and  (3)  the 
Jacobson  Role  Scale  scores  versus  the  Index  of  Marital  Strain.  In 
addition,  correlations  were  used  to  determine  the  relationships  between 
husbands'  and  wives'  scores  on  each  of  the  three  instruments,  and  to 
check  the  correlation  between  husbands'  grade-point  average  and  the 
other  measures. 


4.  George  W.  Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods  (Ames,  Iowa:  The 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  1956),  pp.  329-333. 

5.  William  Mendenhall , Introduction  to  Statistics  (Belmont, 
California:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1963)  pp.  228-232. 
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Tabulation . The  Stress  Check  List  was  tabulated  to  determine  items 
checked  most  often.  The  wife's  form  was  compared  with  the  husband's 
to  determine  items  checked  in  common,  a comparison  designed  to  provide 
a rough  measure  of  the  empathy  between  husband  and  wife.  The  results 
from  Informal  Questions  were  analyzed  and  comparisons  were  made  between 
the  answers  of  the  three  groups  on  certain  questions.  These  answers 
may  be  helpful  in  interpretation  of  statistical  findings. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  FINDINGS 

The  findings  will  be  reported  first  for  the  Survey  Group  and  then 
for  the  Interview  Group. 

Survey  Group  Findings 

The  Married  Student  Information  Forms  were  tabulated  with  the 
following  results. 

Age  of  Spouses 

As  is  true  in  other  marriages,  the  husbands  tend  to  be  slightly 
older  than  their  mates.  Table  1 presents  ages  in  numbers  and  percentage 
of  the  total  group. 

Husbands . The  median  age  for  men  is  24.2  years  of  age.  Over  60 
per  cent  of  the  group  are  between  22  and  27  years  of  age. 

Wives . The  median  age  for  married  student  wives  is  22.6  years  and 
over  64  per  cent  of  this  group  falls  between  ages  20  through  25.  This 
indicates  that  the  wives  are  about  a year  and  a half  younger  than  the 
husbands . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  population  may  tend  to  be  a 
little  older  than  the  overall  married  student  group.  This  thinking  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a marriage  license 
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TABLE  1 

AGES  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 


Age 

Husbands 

Wives 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

18-19 

5 

1.1 

20 

4.2 

20-21 

43 

9.0 

94 

19.8 

22-23 

103 

21.7 

127 

26.7 

24-25 

92 

19.4 

88 

18.5 

26-27 

96 

20.2 

65 

13.7 

28-29 

48 

10.1 

28 

5.9 

30-31 

40 

8.4 

20 

4.2 

32-33 

19 

3.9 

9 

1.9 

34-35 

7 

1.5 

4 

.8 

36-37 

8 

1.7 

5 

1.1 

38-39 

3 

. 6 

4 

.8 

40-41 

1 

.2 

2 

.4 

42-43 

3 

. 6 

2 

.4 

44-45 

2 

.4 

0 

0.0 

46-47 

2 

.4 

1 

.2 

48-49 

1 

.2 

3 

.6 

50  and  Over 

3 

. 6 

. 4 

.8 

Total 

376 

100.0 

476 

100.0 
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before  being  eligible  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  for  married  stu- 
dent housing.  This  would  automatically  eliminate  the  newly  weds  from 
our  sample. 

Student  Classification 

A-ll  of  the  men  in  this  sample  were  enrolled  for  9 or  more  hours  at 
the  University.  The  story  is  quite  different  for  the  wives.  Table  2 
presents  student  classification  of  husbands  and  wives  by  number  and 
percentage . 

Husbands . It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  2 per  cent  are 
freshmen  and  less  than  8 per  cent  are  lower  division.  However,  this 
may  well  be  a result  of  the  limitations  of  this  selected  sample.  About 
30  per  cent  are  upper-division  students  and  the  remaining  62  per  cent 
are  classified  as  graduate  students.  This  means  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  group  can  be  described  as  upper-division  and  graduate  students. 
This  may  be  a significant  fact  to  consider  as  the  University  of  Florida 
moves  toward  its  destiny  of  becoming  primarily  an  institution  of  upper- 
division  and  graduate  students. 

Wives . Although  15  per  cent  of  the  wives  are  enrolled,  it  should 
be  noted  that  more  than  half  of  these  are  carrying  4 hours'  credit  or 
less.  The  majority  of  wives  are  classified  as  undergraduates,  but  the 
36  per  cent  who  are  graduate  students  may  indicate  an  important  trend. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a higher  percentage  of  women  with 
children  are  enrolled  than  women  without  children.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  employment  situation,  but  bears  further  examination. 
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TABLE  2 

STUDENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Student 

Classification 

Wives 

Husbands 

Number  Percentage 

Number  Percentage 

Freshman 

10 

13.8 

6 

1.3 

Sophomore 

17 

23.6 

30 

6.4 

Junior 

9 

12.5 

57 

12.1 

Senior 

10 

13.8 

85 

17.9 

Graduate 

26 

36.1 

296 

62.3 

Total 

72 

100.0 

476 

100.0 
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Employment 

The  employment  of  husbands  and  wives  is  shown  on  Table  3 in 
terms  of  number  and  percentage  engaging  in  full-time  or  part-time 
employment. 

Husbands . It  can  be  seen  from  Table  3 that  few  men  attempt  to 
hold  down  a full-time  job  and  carry  a full  academic  load.  However, 
over  half  of  them  have  part-time  jobs.  Very  few  reported  special 
summer  employment. 

Wives . If  the  wife  is  employed,  she  usually  works  full  time. 

Over  half  of  the  wives  in  our  sample  reported  spending  40  hours  or 
more  on  the  job  each  week.  One  wife  was  reported  working  80  hours 
per  week.  Employment  is  constantly  changing  and  this  writer's  inter- 
views indicate  that  most  of  the  40  per  cent  reported  not  employed  have 
worked  outside  the  home  before  their  family  arrived. 

Length  of  Marriage 

Table  4 presents  the  number  and  percentage  of  couples  relative  to 
length  of  marriage.  This  is  assumed  to  be  their  first  marriage  although 
there  was  no  place  to  indicate  this  information. 

Further  inspection  of  Table  4 will  reveal  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
sample  have  been  married  4 years  or  less  and  97  per  cent  have  been 
married  less  than  8 years.  The  most  typical  couple  has  been  married 
for  2 years. 

Other  Sources  of  Income 

Table  5 shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  couples  reporting 
income  from  sources  outside  the  employment  of  husband  or  wife.  The 
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TABLE  3 

EMPLOYMENT  CLASSIFICATION 


Employment 

Classification 

Husbands 

Wives 

Number  Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Full  Time 

3 

1.8 

256 

53.8 

Part  Time 

241 

50.6 

24 

5.0 

Not  Employed 

214 

45.1 

194 

40.8 

Summer  Only 

12 

2.5 

2 

.4 

Total 

476 

100.0 

476 

100.0 
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TABLE  4 

LENGTH  OF  MARRIAGE 


Years  Married 

Number 

Percentage 

1 

....  92 

19.4 

2 

21.4 

3 

14.1 

4 

....  74 

15.5 

5 

9.5 

6 

4.8 

7 

4.2 

8 

2.1 

9 

....  8 

1.7 

10 

2.1 

11 

....  7 

1.4 

12  and  over  .... 

. . . . 18 

3.8 

Total 

476 

100.0 
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numbers  and  percentage  figures  will  total  more  than  100  per  cent 
because  many  checked  several  sources. 

Table  5 indicates  that  parents  are  giving  financial  help  to  about 
one-fifth  of  these  families  while  they  attend  school.  Almost  a third 
of  these  families  have  some  type  of  loan  to  ease  the  financial  strain. 
About  a fourth  are  drawing  on  savings,  while  almost  a third  have  some 
sort  of  fellowship  or  scholarship  to  aid  them.  This  indicates,  now 
the  G.I.  benefits  are  essentially  gone,  that  other  income  sources  have 
replaced  them  for  all  but  the  21  per  cent  who  report  no  income  outside 
their  own  current  earnings.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  up  this 
Survey  with  a study  to  determine  more  precisely  how  married  student 
educations  are  being  financed. 

Children 

Our  tabulations  show  that  68  per  cent  of  the  group  report  one  or 
more  children  in  the  home.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  6 that  where  the 
mother  is  employed,  the  family  is  slightly  smaller.  It  is  not  clear 
if  this  is  a result  of  the  employment  or  an  artifact  of  age  and/or 
length  of  marriage.  Most  mothers  in  the  "other"  category  were  working 
part  time.  Statistically  speaking,  where  children  are  involved  the 
over-all  average  is  1.5  children  per  family.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a reflection  of  the  number  of  pregnant  wives  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 

Significant  Grouping 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  group  can  be  subdivided  by  using  the 
first  three  classifications  in  Table  7. 

When  the  sample  is  grouped  in  this  manner,  several  interesting 
group  characteristics  are  revealed.  For  example,  the  group  with  the 


TABLE  5 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  EMPLOYMENT 


Income  Sources 

Number 

Percentage 

Parents 

97 

20.3 

Loans 

142 

29.8 

Savings 

125 

26.2 

Scholarships 

147 

30.8 

Other 

56 

11.7 

None 

102 

21.4 
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TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HOMES  OF  EMPLOYED 
AND  UNEMPLOYED  MOTHERS 


Mothers 

Number  of 
Mothers 

Number  of 
Children 

Average  No. 
of  Children 

Employed  Full  Time 

137 

184 

1.3 

Not  Employed 

166 

283 

1.7 

Other 

24 

43 

1.8 

Totals 

372 

510 

1.5 
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TABLE  7 

SIGNIFICANT  GROUPING  TO  REFLECT  WIFE'S  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  PRESENCE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME 


Mothers 

Number 

Percentage 

Employed  Full  Time 
Has  Children 

137 

28.8 

Employed  Full  Time 
Has  no  Children 

111 

23.3 

Not  Employed 
Has  Children 

166 

34.9 

Other 

62 

13.0 

Total 

476 

100.0 
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mother  not  employed  tends  to  be  slightly  older,  have  more  children, 
have  more  savings  to  draw  upon  and  husbands  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship.  The  group  without  children  is  the  smallest 
and  they  tend  to  be  younger  and  depend  heavily  upon  the  wife's  income. 

It  is  realized  that  this  grouping  is  somewhat  artificial  and 
subject  to  continuous  change;  however,  it  would  serve  to  help  choose  a 
representative  (stratified)  random  sample  for  further  study  through 
personal  interview. 


Interview  Group  Findings 

The  findings  from  statistical  calculations,  simple  tabulation  of 
test  scores  and  other  information  obtained  from  the  30  couples  of  the 
Interview  Group  will  be  presented  in  this  section  of  Chapter  IV. 

Analysis  of  Variance 

The  analysis  of  variance  procedure  yielded  a number  of  interesting 
and  statistically  significant  comparisons  from  the  "Index  of  Strain" 
measures  of  the  MRI.  The  scores  from  the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  failed 
to  yield  any  significant  differences  due  to  sex,  groups  or  interaction. 

Marital  Roles  Inventory.  The  "Index  of  Strain"  measures  produc- 
ed several  significant  variations  due  to  sex  and  group  factors.  This 
is  shown  in  Table  8 on  page  66  and  is  explained  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  variation  due  to  the  sex  factor  which  is  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  three  groups  on  the  MRI  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1 on  page  67. 

This  difference  between  groups  can  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the 


TABLE  8 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AND  ORTHOGONAL  COMPARISONS  OF  INDEX  OF  STRAIN  SCORES 

FROM  THE  MARITAL  ROLES  INVENTORY 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Means 

Squared 

F 

Sex 

1 

366 . 26 

5.15* 

Groups 

2 

540.16 

7.61** 

Children  vrs.  No  Children 
(Gp.  I & III  vrs.  II) 

1 

924.31 

13.03** 

Working  Mothers  vrs.  Non- 
Working  Mothers 
(Gp.  I vrs.  Gp.  Ill) 

1 

156.02 

2.20* 

Interaction 

2 . 

2.30 

0.03 

Error 

54 

70.95 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 

**Significant  at  the  .01  level 
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FIGURE  1.  DIFFERENCES  IN  INDEX  OF  MARITAL  STRAIN  SCORES 
DUE  TO  SEX  AND  GROUPS. 
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variation  between  the  groups  with  children  (Groups  I and  III)  and  the 
group  without  children  (Group  II) . This  difference  is  significant  at 
the  .01  level.  Group  differences  can  also  be  traced  to  the  variation 
between  the  group  having  employed  mothers  (Group  I)  and  the  group  with 
non-employed  mothers  (Group  III).  This  difference  between  these  groups 
is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

3.  The  variation  due  to  interaction  factor  was  not  statistically 
significant. 

Marital  Adiustment  Test.  The  Marital  Adjustment  scores  were  ex- 
amined and  significant  interaction  between  sex  and  groups  was  found  to 
exist.  The  source  of  this  interaction  variation  was  traced  using 
orthogonal  comparisons.  These  findings  are  shown  in  Table  9 on  page  69 
and  are  explained  below. 

1.  The  differences  due  to  sex  and  group  factors  were  not  examin- 
ed individually  due  to  the  probable  contamination  from  a highly  signifi- 
cant interaction  between  sex  and  groups.  This  is  plotted  in  Figure  2 

on  page  70.  Interaction  between  sex  and  groups  is  significant  at  the 
.01  level  of  confidence. 

2.  A closer  examination  of  the  interaction  using  orthogonal  com- 
parisons reveals  that  almost  all  of  the  interaction  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  interaction  between  sex  and  whether  or  not  the  mother  is  employed 
outside  the  home.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  examining  Figure  2 on  page  70. 

Jacobson  Role  Scale.  Analysis  of  variance  between  scores  on  the 
Jacobson  Role  Scale  produced  no  significant  variation  due  to  sex,  group 


or  interaction  factor. 
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TABLE  9 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AND  ORTHOGONAL  COMPARISONS  OF 
MARITAL  ADJUSTMENT  TEST  SCORES 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Means 

Squared 

F 

Sex 

1 

1,570.9 

— 

Groups 

2 

225.8 

— 

(I  & III  vrs . II) 

1 

367.5 

— 

(I  vrs.  Ill) 

1 

84.1 

— 

Interaction 

2 

394.4 

5.22* ** 

(Sex  X I & III  vrs.  II) 

1 

32.0 

0.42 

(Sex  XI  vrs.  Ill) 

1 

756.9 

10.02** 

Error 

54 

75.5 

— 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 

**Significant  at  the  .01  level 


127 

125 

122 

120 

117 

115 

112 

110 

107 

105 


! I I 

Group  I Group  II  Group  III 

FIGURE  2.  DIFFERENCES  ON  MARITAL  ADJUSTMENT  SCORES 
DUE  TO  INTERACTION  BETWEEN  SEX  AND  GROUPS. 
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Correlation  Coefficients 

Correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  between  the  measures 
obtained  from  the  interview  sample.  The  results  are  interesting  and 
suggestive  but  very  few  are  statistically  significant.  These  results 
are  reported  below. 

versus  MAT.  The  "Index  of  Strain"  measures  were  correlated 
with  the  Marital  Adjustment  scores  with  the  following  results. 

1.  No  significant  correlations  were  found  to  exist  between  the 
husbands 1 scores  on  these  two  instruments  in  any  of  our  three  groups 
or  between  the  total  scores. 

2.  Negative  correlations  were  found  to  exist  between  the  wives' 
scores  on  these  instruments.  The  correlations  within  the  individual 
groups  approached,  but  did  not  reach,  significance.  However,  the  neg- 
ative correlation  between  total  women's  scores  of  marital  strain  and 
marital  adjustment  was  high  enough  to  be  significant  at  the  .02  level. 

3.  The  correlations  resulting  from  combining  scores  of  husbands 
and  wives  were  all  negative  correlations  whether  within  groups  or  total. 
However,  none  of  these  negative  relationships  proved  to  be  statistically 
significant. 

JRS  versus  MAT.  When  the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  scores  were  correlat- 
ed with  the  Marital  Adjustment  scores,  the  following  results  were 
observed . 

1.  There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  men's  scores  on 
these  two  measures  either  in  total  or  within  the  groups.  Although  not 
significant,  a fairly  high  correlation  coefficient  was  found  between 
men's  scores  in  Group  II. 
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TABLE  10 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  INDEX  OF  MARITAL  STRAIN  SCORES 
FROM  THE  MRI  AND  MARITAL  ADJUSTMENT  TEST  SCORES 


Correlation  Coefficients 


MRI  versus  MAT 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Total 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Husbands'  Scores 

for 

.029 

.173 

-.141 

.005 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Wives'  Scores 

for 

-.389 

-.589 

-.140 

-.459* 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Combined  Scores 

for 

-.266 

-.251 

vt 

CM 

1 

-.290 

of  Husbands  and  Wives 


*Significant  at  .02  level 


TABLE  11 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  SCORES  OF  JACOBSON  ROLE  SCALE 
AND  MARITAL  ADJUSTMENT  TEST 


Correlation 

Coefficients 

JRS  versus  MAT 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Total 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Husbands ' Scores 

for 

-.075 

.479 

-.168 

-.001 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Wives ' Scores 

for 

-.161 

-.087 

.510 

.060 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Combined  Scores 
of  Husbands  and  Wives 

for 

-.128 

.167 

.088 

.054 
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2.  Women's  scores  yielded  no  significant  correlations;  however. 
Group  III  had  a positive  correlation  that  approached  significance. 

3.  None  of  the  combined  score  relationships  were  significant. 

j^S  versus  IMS.  The  results  obtained  from  comparing  scores  from 
the  Jacobson  Role  Scale  and  the  "Index  of  Marital  Strain"  scores  from 
the  Marital  Roles  Inventory  are  listed  below  (Table  12  on  page  74). 

1.  The  husbands'  scores  produced  no  significant  correlations 
either  in  total  or  within  groups.  It  was  noted  that,  although  they  are 
low,  all  correlations  of  husbands'  scores  are  negative  with  the  highest 
appearing  in  Group  III. 

2.  The  wives'  scores  show  a positive  correlation  in  Group  I which 
is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  Group  III  has  a fairly 
high  negative  correlation,  but  like  the  other  comparisons  of  women's 
scores,  it  is  not  statistically  significant. 

3.  The  combined  husbands'  and  wives'  scores  yielded  no  significant 
relationships,  although  it  was  noted  that  Group  I had  a positive  corre- 
lation and  Group  III  had  a negative  relationship  between  combined  scores 
of  husbands  and  wives. 

Grade-Point  Average  (GPA).  The  grade-point  averages  for  under- 
graduate husbands  were  compared  to  three  of  our  interview  instruments. 
However,  none  of  the  resulting  coefficients  were  high  enough  to  be 
significant.  These  coefficients  can  be  seen  in  Table  13  on  page  75. 

Husbands  versus  wives.  The  correlation  between  the  husbands'  and 
wives'  scores  was  .327  on  the  MRI , .332  on  the  MAT  and  .333  on  the  JRS. 
These  correlations  are  all  positive  and  very  closely  approach,  but  do 
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TABLE  12 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  JACOBSON  ROLE  SCALE  SCORES 
AND  THE  INDEX  OF  MARITAL  STRAIN  SCORES  FROM  THE  MRI 


Correlation 

Coefficients 

JRS  versus  IMS 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Total 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Husbands  1 Scores 

for 

-.206 

-.277 

-.392 

-.167 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Wives'  Scores 

for 

. 634* 

.015 

-.402 

.109 

Correlation  Coefficients 
Combined  Scores  of 
Husbands  and  Wives 

for 

.362 

-.077 

-.341 

-.007 

*Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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TABLE  13 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  HUSBANDS'  GRADE- POINT  AVERAGE  (GPA) 
AND  TEST  SCORES  FROM  MRI,  MAT  AND  JRS 


Test 

r 

Husbands 

' GPA 

and 

Husbands ' 

Test  Scores  on  the  MRI 

.162 

Husbands 

' GPA 

and 

Husbands ' 

MAT  Scores 

.274 

Husbands 

' GPA 

and 

Husbands ' 

JRS  Test  Scores 

-.059 

TABLE  14 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  HUSBANDS'  AND  WIVES' 
ON  THE  MRI,  MAT  AND  JRS 

SCORES 

Test 

r 

Husbands  1 

and  Wives ' 

Scores  (IMS)  from  the  MRI 

.327 

Husbands ' 

and  Wives ' 

Scores  from  the  MAT 

.332 

Husbands  1 

and  Wives ' 

Scores  from  the  JRS 

.333 
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not  reach,  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level.  These  are  shown 
in  Table  14  on  page  75. 

Informal  Questions 

The  Informal  Questions  produced  interesting  and  pertinent  infor- 
mation about  these  married  student  couples.  These  questions  covered 
the  area  of  wife's  employment,  education  of  the  wife,  child  care,  big-- 
gest  problem  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  A summary  of  the  answers 
is  found  in  this  section. 

Employment  of  wife.  Questions  1 and  2 asked  if  the  wife  worked 
on  or  off-campus  and  how  she  felt  about  working  outside  the  home. 
Thirteen  of  the  20  working  wives  are  working  at  the  University  and  the 
other  7 have  jobs  off  campus.  The  majority  of  these  wives  are  employed 
.to  do  clerical  tasks.  Five  of  the  10  mothers  who  were  not  currently 
working  have  worked  while  in  the  status  of  married  student  wife.  The 
majority  of  wives  expressed  positive  attitudes  about  their  work  in  spite 
of  low  pay  and  felt  descrimination  due  to  their  transitory  nature. 

Only  4 of  the  20  employed  wives  were  openly  negative  about  their  jobs. 

Education  of  wife.  Sixteen  of  the  30  wives  had  attended  college, 
but  only  3 were  college  graduates.  Nine  were  high-school  graduates 
and  2 had  less  than  high-school  educations.  About  half  of  the  wives 
expressed  positive  aspirations  regarding  further  formal  education. 

Child  care.  About  half  of  the  employed  mothers  took  their  child 
to  a nursery,  while  the  others  either  hired  a maid  or  left  the  child 
in  the  care  of  a neighbor.  Only  1 couple "reported  no  outside  help.  In 
this  case,  the  husband  arranged  to  be  home  while  the  mother  was  employed. 
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About  half  indicated  they  were  happy  with  present  child-care  arrange- 
ments and  the  others  expressed  reservations  regarding  child  care. 

problem.  No  universal  problem  appeared  in  response  to 
i-he  question  asking  the  couple  to  identify  their  biggest  problem  as  a 
married  college  couple.  Aoout  a third  of  the  couples  said  finance 
was  their  chief  problem.  Other  problem  areas  were:  (1)  lack  of  time 
to  do  things  together,  (2)  problem  of  role  reversal,  (3)  tension 
under  trimester  system,  (4)  temptation  to  drop  out  of  school,  (5)  get- 
ting used  to  baby  and  (6)  lack  of  privacy  in  University  housing. 

Suggestions  for  improvement.  When  asked  what  they  thought  the 
University  could  do  to  meet  married  student  needs,  the  couples  most 
frequently  mentioned  improvement  need  was  the  need  for  higher  salary 
for  wives  employed  by  the  University.  The  need  to  extend  University 
Infirmary  privilege  to  wives  of  students  was  frequently  mentioned. 
Several  couples  advocated  an  organized  social  program  for  married  stu- 
dents. The  majority  expressed  a positive  attitude  toward  University 
housing,  whether  they  lived  in  the  temporary  frame  structures  or  in  the 
permanent  units.  However,  there  were  complaints  about  insects  and  lack 
of  privacy. 

Stress  Check  List 

The  Stress  Check  Lists  were  tabulated  and  revealed  the  following: 

1.  The  items  checked  most  often  as  disturbing  by  husbands  were 
progress  tests,  student  newspaper,  finances,  academic  advisement,  final 
exams,  registration  and  wife  working. 
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2.  When  wives  checked  items  they  thought  were  disturbing  to 
their  spouses,  they  were  fairly  accurate  (80  per  cent).  They  under- 
rated the  disturbing  effect  of  progress  test  and  wife  working.  There 
were  no  items  checked  more  often  by  wives  than  by  husbands. 

There  were  no  obvious  group  differences  in  responding  to  these 


items . 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

This  study  was  designed  to  gather  up-to-date  information  on  mar- 
ried families  at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  to  learn  more  about 
role  strain  resulting  from  combining  college  and  marriage.  The  Survey 
and  the  Interview  were  used  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The  find- 
ings of  these  procedures  are  reported  in  Chapter  IV.  A discussion  of 
these  findings  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 

The  Survey 

The  results  of  the  Survey  demonstrate  that  much  useful  informa- 
tion, not  available  elsewhere,  can  be  gained  by  using  a simplified 
information-gathering  form.  The  relatively  high  return  (approximately 
75  per  cent)  on  the  questionnaire  demonstrates  that  the  subjects  in 
this  study  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  research  efforts  when  approach- 
ed properly.  Survey  information  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

Age  of  Spouses 

The  median  age  for  married  male  students  is  more  than  two  years 
younger  than  that  reported  for  married  veterans  studied  by  Skidmore  in 
1949.^  The  tendency  for  wives  to  be  about  two  years  younger  than 


1.  Rex  A.  Skidmore,  Therese  L.  Smith  and  Delbert  L.  Nye,  "Charac- 
teristics of  Married  Veterans,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XI  (Summer, 
1949),  103. 
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husbands  (24.2  versus  22.6)  is  consistent  with  marriage  age  differ- 
ences in  the  general  population  of  the  United  States.2 3  These  findings 
support  Reeves'  findings  that  the  typical  married  student  is  in  his 
early  twenties.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  husbands  are  less  than 
21  years  of  age.  It  is  not  clear  if  this  is  true  of  married  students 
in  general,  or  simply  reflective  of  the  University  housing  residents 
who  must  supply  a marriage  license  when  they  apply  for  housing  and 
then  wait  several  months  for  an  opening.  This  could  eliminate  from  our 
sample  not  only  the  youngest  married  students  but  all  newly  weds  regard- 
less of  age. 

The  age  range  is  from  18  to  over  50  years.  The  presence  of  married 
students  over  30  years  of  age  (about  20  per  cent  of  the  sample)  may  re- 
flect the  influx  of  retired  service  personnel  returning  to  school.  The 
presence  of  this  relatively  large  group  implies  the  need  for  investi- 
gation to  learn  more  about  their  specific  problems  and  needs. 

Student  Classification 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  married  students  in  the  Survey  are  full- 
time students  is  an  artifact  of  the  sample.  All  of  the  subjects  are 
residents  of  University  housing  which  requires  full-time  enrollment  for 
the  husband  as  a prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  housing.  Although 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  wives  are  enrolled,  the  majority  only  attend 


2.  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Harvey  J.  Locke  and  Mary  Margaret  Thornes, 
The  Family:  From  Institution  to  Companionship  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1963),  p.  255. 

3.  F.  Blair  Reeves,  "Housing  for  Married  Students:  Problems  and 
Solutions,"  AIA  Journal  (September,  1963),  p.  85. 
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one  class.  Thus,  the  wife  who  has  aspirations  for  completing  degree 
requirements  usually  does  not  realize  these  ambitions  while  her  hus- 
band is  in  school.  Christensen  points  out  that  this  may  be  one  of 
the  more  serious  problems  connected  with  college  marriage.^ 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  sample  is  in  lower  division.  It  is 
not  clear  if  this  is  typical  or  again  an  artifact  of  the  selected  group. 
The  high  percentage  of  upper-division  and  graduate  students  (over  90 
per  cent)  probably  reflects  the  nature  of  the  University  as  well  as  the 
national  trend  toward  advanced  degrees  in  many  fields.  It  seems  quite 
evident  that  the  universities  that  are  designed  to  emphasize  upper- 
division  and  graduate  training  can  expect  a larger  percentage  of  its 
student  body  to  be  married. 

Employment . 

Employment  of  one  or  both  of  the  spouses  is  the  primary  source  of 
income  for  most  married  student  families. 

Husbands . About  half  of  the  student  husbands  are  employed  part 
time.  Skidmore's  study  of  married  veterans  showed  an  even  higher  per- 
centage working  part  time.^  Perhaps  the  advent  of  loans  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  employed  wives  have  decreased  the  necessity  for  the 
husband  to  be  employed.  The  lower  percentage  of  employed  husbands  may 
reflect  a trend  toward  increased  emphasis  on  academic  excellence,  an 


4.  Harold  T.  Christensen,  Marriage  Analysis:  Foundations  for 
Successful  Family  Life  (New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company,  1958),  pp.  322- 
323. 


5.  Skidmore,  Smith  and  Nye,  p.  103. 
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emphasis  that  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  a job  and  keep  up  in  school. 
It  may  be  that  the  G.l.  student  perceived  his  role  differently  due  to 
his  service  experience.  However,  it  is  still  common  for  the  husband 
to  have  a job  outside  his  school  work. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine  the  effect  of 
husbands'  employment  on  either  marital  success  or  academic  achievement. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a promising  area  for  further  research. 

Wive s . Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  wives  in  our  sample  are 
employed.  If  the  wife  is  employed,  she  is  usually  on  the  job  40  hours 
per  week,  as  are  53.8  per  cent  of  the  476  wives  in  the  Survey  sample. 
This  leaves  only  5 per  cent  who  report  part-time  work.  Employment 
status  is  constantly  changing;  it  is  suspected  by  this  writer  that  most 
of  the  40  per  cent  who  are  not  currently  employed  have  held  a job  out- 
side the  home  within  the  past  two  years. 

Skidmore's  study  in  1949  showed  only  20  per  cent  of  the  wives 

C. 

employed  full  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  current  trend  toward  a 
higher  percentage  of  employed  wives  in  general  is  paralleled  by  a simi- 
lar trend  among  the  student  wife  population.  However,  the  subjects  in 
the  present  study  differ  from  employed  wives  in  general  because  they 
have  preschool  age  children  and  it  is  still  not  common  for  mothers  in 
the  general  population  to  be  employed  full  time  while  their  children 
are  so  young.6 7  Another  contrast  between  the  subjects  in  this  study  and 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  102-104. 

7.  Ivan  Nye  and  Lois  Hoffman,  The  Employed  Mother  in  America 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Inc.,  1963),  Part  I. 
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the  general  population  is  the  finding  that  most  employed  mothers  in 
the  general  population  work  by  choice  rather  than  by  necessity.  Al- 
though college  student  wives  usually  report  that  they  are  working  to 
fill  financial  needs,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  employment  does 
a better  job  of  filling  psychological  and  social  needs  than  it  does  in 
filling  financial  needs.  Indeed,  when  job  related  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  wardrobe  and  maid  or  nursery  expenses  are  totaled,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  justify  employment  on  financial  grounds.  If  this 
is  true,  the  subjects  may  not  be  so  different  from  the  employed  wives 
in  the  general  population.  In  many  cases,  it  is  found  that  the  mental 
health  of  the  wife  is  greatly  improved  by  job  association  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  supported  by  findings  in  the  second  half  of  this  study 
which  show  that  wives  have  positive  attitudes  toward  their  jobs.  Even 
when  they  are  employed,  wives  show  less  strain  than  husbands. 

Length  of  Marriage 

It  is  important  to  note  that  about  80  per  cent  of  this  group  have 
been  married  5 years  or  less.  Experts  in  family  life  agree  that  the 
first  5 years  present  the  most  adjustment  problems.  Indeed,  if  divorce 
is  to  take  place,  the  chances  are  great  that  it  will  happen  during  this 

O 

period,  as  shown  by  Winch.  Longitudinal  studies  are  needed  to  explore 
the  long-range  effect  of  college  marriage  on  marital  success  and  to 
answer  such  questions  as:  Can  a marriage  that  is  happy  in  the  college 

setting  be  as  successful  facing  problems  encountered  after  graduation? 


8.  Robert  F.  Winch,  The  Modern  Family  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1964),  p.  718. 
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Other  Sources  of  Income 

me  couples  surveyed  indicate  that  a number  of  sources  are  depend- 
ed upon  to  help  with  financial  burdens.  Over  75  per  cent  report  income 
source  other  than  employment  of  spouses.  Loans  lead  the  list;  this  is 
probably  a recent  and  significant  trend.  It  would  be  worth  while  and 
interesting  to  know  more  about  these  loans.  For  instance,  to  what  ex- 
tent are  young  couples  mortgaging  their  future?  Savings  is  the  next 
most  frequently  cited  income  source.  We  have  no  further  information 
on  this  source  and  it  too  invites  further  research.  Parental  subsidy 
is  received  by  about  20  per  cent  of  the  group.  We  may  expect  this 
source  to  increase  if  Sussman's  findings  are  correct.^  This  whole 
area  needs  current  research  to  be  meaningful,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  trend  toward  government  loans  and  other  federal  aid. 

Children 

More  than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  the  Survey  Group  couples 
have  children.  The  finding  that  the  average  student  parents  have  either 
one  or  two  children  is  consistent  with  other  studies  reported  in  Chap- 
ter II.  The  mothers  who  are  employed  have  slightly  smaller  families. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  because  of  employment  or  whether  it 
reflects  the  tendency  for  the  mothers  to  quit  work  as  the  family  in- 
creases. The  Survey  tells  us  nothing  about  child-care  arrangements  or 
other  important  information  regarding  the  effect  of  college  marriage 
upon  parents  or  children.  Nathan's  study  showing  close  relationship 

9.  Marvin  B.  Sussman  and  Lee  Burchinal,  "Parental  Aid  to  Married 
Children:  Implications  for  Family  Functioning,"  Marriage  and  Family 
Living, , XXIV  (November,  1962),  320-322. 
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between  child  sociopathy  and  employed  student  wives  almost  demands 
more  research  in  this  area.1^ 

Significant  Grouping 

Because  of  the  writer's  interest  in  potential  role  strain,,  the 
Survey  Group  was  divided  into  three  groups  using  employment  of  wife 
and  presence  of  children  as  the  basis  for  division.  The  13  per  cent  • 

fitting  into  the  three  groups  were  families  where  the  wife  was  em- 
ployed part  time  and/or  the  wife  was  a full-time  student.  These  group- 
ings were  used  to  select  the  Interview  Group  and  therefore  will  be 
discussed  at  length  in  a later  section. 

Conclusion 

The  Survey  produced  much  interesting  and  important  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  married  student  population.  Much  of  this 
information  was  not  analyzed  for  this  study  inasmuch  as  the  Survey  was 
designed  only  to  supply  up-to-date  information  to  be  used  in  selecting 
a representative  sample  for  a study  of  role  strain.  The  results  of  the 
Survey  invite  further  analysis. 

Interview  Group 

The  Interview  Group  yielded  much  information  regarding  role  strain 
and  its  implications  in  the  lives  of  married  students.  These  findings 
are  discussed  below  within  the  framework  of  the  hypotheses.  The  general 
hypothesis  is  restated  as  follows:  There  is  more  sex  role  strain  in  the 


10.  H.  Nathan,  "Preschool  Sociopathy  and  Working  Mothers:  A Study 

of  Preschool  Children  of  the  College  Student  Families  Who  are  Living  in 
the  University  of  Florida  Residential  Apartments"  (Paper  read  at  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Convention,  New  York,  April,  1965). 
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married  student  family  and  this  has  an  adverse  effect  on  marital  and 
academic  success.  Each  of  the  four  supporting  hypotheses  and  a discus- 
sion of  the  findings  that  relate  to  each  hypothesis  will  follow. 

Hypothesis  1 

There  is  a greater  degree  of  sex  role  strain  in  the  student  mar- 
riage than  found  in  non-student  marriage.  Hurvitz  reports  in  a study 
of  a random  sample  of  104  couples  that  the  mean  Index  of  Marital  Strain 
(IMS)  is  6.09  for  the  husbands  and  5.26  for  the  wives. ^ When  these 
are  averaged,  the  mean  Index  of  Marital  Strain  is  5.62  for  combined 
scores  of  husbands  and  wives.  The  present  study  found  the  IMS  to  be 
28.63  for  husbands  and  23.66  for  the  wives.  The  combined  average  for 
husbands  and  wives  is  26.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  combined 
average  IMS  score  for  couples  of  the  present  study  is  more  than  4 times 
as  large  as  that  found  in  the  Hurvitz  study.  Using  a confidence  inter- 
val technique  allowing  comparison  of  unlike  samples,  it  is  found  that 
Hurvitz' s mean  score  is  outside  the  95  per  cent  confidence  interval 
based  on  the  sample  in  the  present  study.  This  gives  strong  support 
to  the  hypothesis  under  discussion. 

‘^This  study  supports  Hurvitz' s findings  that  husbands  have  signif- 
icantly higher  role  strain  scores  than  wives.  The  difference  found 
between  husband's  and  wife's  strain  is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
Thus,  the  wife's  role  performance  more  nearly  approximates  the  husband's 
expectations  than  the  husband's  performance  matches  the  wife's  ex- 
pectations. In  the  college  setting,  one  might  reasonably  assume  that 


11.  Nathan  Hurvitz,  "Marital  Roles  Strain  as  a Sociological 
Variable,"  The  Family  Life  Coordinator,  XIV  (April,  1965),  41. 
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the  wife's  role  is  not  as  different  from  the  way  she  will  function 
after  graduation  as  is  the  husbandfe.  Therefore,  her  role  strain  is 
not  so  great;  at  any  rate,  for  some  reason  she  is  better  adjusted  to 
the  differences  that  do  exist.  Ort's  study  reports  that  student  hus- 
bands indicated  twice  as  many  unrealized  expectations  for  themselves 
as  did  wives.  Husbands  also  reported  more  conflicts.  The  find- 
ings in  this  study  seem  to  support  these  findings  by  Ort. 

£The  "Biggest  Problems"  identified  by  our  sample  during  the  In- 
il  Questions  are:  (1)  finance,  (2)  lack  of  time  together  and  (3) 
reversal.  All  of  these  contribute  to  role  strain. 

Hypothesis  2 

Role  strain  is  highest  in  student  marriage  when  the  wife  is 
employed  and  when  there  are  one  or  more  children  in  the  home.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  this  study  which  show  sig- 
nificant differences  (p<.01)  between  couples  with  children  (Groups  I 
and  III)  and  couples  without  children  (Group  II).  A significant  dif- 
ference (p<.05)  was  also  found  to  exist  between  couples  with  employed 
and  non-employed  mothers  (Groups  I and  III).  When  mean  scores  of  strain 
(IMS)  are  examined,  measured  strain  is  highest  in  the  group  which  in- 
cludes mothers  who  are  employed  full  time  outside  the  home  (Group  I). 
This  gives  evidence  that  both  employment  of  wife  and  presence  of  child- 
ren are  strain-producing  factors,  especially  when  found  in  combination. 


12.  Robert  S.  Ort,  "A  Study  of  Role-Conflicts  as  Related  to 
Happiness  in  Marriage,"  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
XLV  (October,  1950),  691-699. 
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This  supports  Christensen's  study  which  calls  attention  to  the  negative 

13 

effect  of  children  in  many  student  marriages. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  children  are  preschool 
age  and  are  in  need  of  care  during  the  regular  day-time  working  hours. 
Employment  is  less  strain-producing  when  no  children  are  present,  as 
evidenced  by  significantly  different  strain  scores  (p<.01)  in  em- 
ployed wives  without  children  (Group  II)  when  compared  to  employed 
wives  with  children  (Group  I and  III). 

This  study  has  made  no  effort  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  maternal 

14 

employment  on  the  children  as  did  Nathan's  study.  However,  about 
half  of  the  couples  having  employed  mothers  report  serious  reservations 
about  the  child-care  arrangements.  Aller  also  reports  concern  of  par- 
ents in  this  area. ^ Nathan's  study  gives  evidence  that  such  con- 
ditions have  a measurable  effect  on  youngsters  which  seems  to  be 
16 

negative . 

Thus,  there  is  evidence  that  maternal  employment  in  college  mar- 
riage comes  at  an  inopportune  time  and  produces  excess  strain  on 
parents  and  children.  More  research  is  needed  in  this  area  before  all 
of  the  implications  for  the  health  of  those  involved  can  be  understood. 


13.  Harold  T.  Christensen  and  Robert  E.  Philbrick,  "Family  Size 
as  a Factor  in  the  Marital  Adjustment  of  College  Students,”  American 
Sociological  Review,  XVII  (June,  1952),  306-312. 

14.  Nathan. 
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Journal , XLI  (March,  1963),  609-616. 
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Hypothesis  3 

There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  sex  role  strain  and 
marital  adjustment.  Correlations  between  the  Index  of  Marital  Strain 
measures  from  the  MRI  give  qualified  support  to  the  above  hypothesis. 
Wives'  scores  reveal  consistent  negative  correlations  between  these 
variables  on  all  three  groups.  The  correlations  for  the  total  of  the 
combined  groups  of  women's  scores  is  significant  (p<.02).  No  other 
significant  correlations  between  strain  and  adjustment  were  found. 

Thus  the  findings  give  partial  support  to  the  hypothesis.  J^It  appears 
that  the  wives'  role  strain,  when  present,  is  more  likely  to  have  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  wives'  marital  adjustment  than  on  the  husbands  ''Tj 
This  is  directly  affected  by  the  increased  range  of  scores  of  the  wives 
on  the  MAT.  These  findings  are  in  line  with  sex  differences  in  strain 
and  adjustment  found  by  Hurvitz  and  Ort.  ° 

Related  to  the  above  is  the  fact  that  Hurvitz  reports  negative 

1 9 

correlation  between  role  strain  and  marital  adjustment,  but  Hobart 

20 

and  Klousner  found  no  significant  relationship  between  like  measures. 
These  reported  differences  may  be  similar  to  the  inconsistency  found 
in  this  study. 

In  brief,  there  is  an  overall  inverse  relationship  between  measures 
of  strain  and  measures  of  adjustment  in  marriage.  This  reaches 


17.  Hurvitz,  pp.  39-42.  18.  Ort,  pp.  691-699. 

19.  Hurvitz,  pp.  39-42. 
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Adjustment,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  XXI  (August,  1959),  256-263. 
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significance  only  when  wives'  scores  are  correlated.  More  research  is 
needed  to  explore  sex  differences  in  this  area  as  well  as  to  study  the 
significance  of  flexibility. 

Hypothesis  4 

There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  sex  role  strain  and 
academic  success.  This  hypothesis  is  not  supported  by  our  findings. 

There  is  apparently  no  relationship  between  the  strain  measures  used 
and  grade-point  averages  earned  by  married  students  in  this  study.  This 
is  reflected  by  lack  of  significant  correlation  between  strain  and 
grades.  It  may  be  that  the  positive  effect  marriage  has  on  grades  more 
than  offsets  the  negative  effects  of  strain.  It  may  also  mean  that 
those  who  were  affected  most  by  strain  have  already  succumbed  to  its 
effect  and  are  no  longer  in  school.  Perhaps  the  sample  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  married  student  in  general.  It  should  be  noted  that  grade- 
point  for  only  one  trimester  was  used,  which  may  not  reflect  long-term 
effects . 

The  GPA  data  were  also  correlated  with  scores  from  the  MAT  and 
JRS.  None  of  these  comparisons  yielded  significant  correlations.  There- 
fore, it  is  concluded  that  GPA  is  independent  of  the  measures  of  strain, 
adjustment  and  attitude  used  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The  two  primary  purposes  of  this  study  were:  (1)  to  gather  current 

background  information  about  married  student  couples  to  aid  in  selecting 
a representative  sample  for  further  study  and  (2)  to  learn  more  about 
sex  role  strain  in  college  marriage  and  determine  how  this  relates  to 
marital  adjustment  and  academic  success. 

A Married  Student  Survey  Form  was  used  to  gather  information  re- 
garding age,  student  classification,  employment,  children  and  income 
sources.  This  form  was  completed  by  476  couples  who  were  residents  of 
married  student  housing  at  the  University  of  Florida.  These  results 
were  tabulated  and  are  reported  in  Chapter  IV. 

Thirty  couples  were  selected  from  the  Survey  respondents  for  fur- 
ther study  to  learn  more  about  sex  role  strain  in  college  marriage  and 
its  effect  on  marital  and  academic  success.  This  was  done  by  personal 
interview  with  each  of  the  30  couples.  During  the  interview  measures 
of  role  strain,  marital  adjustment  and  role  attitude  were  administered 
to  each  spouse. 

The  Survey  findings  demonstrate  that  much  identifying  information 
can  be  gained  by  using  a simple  instrument  such  as  the  Married  Student 
Information  Form.  This  information  enabled  the  writer  to  choose  a 
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representative  sample  for  further  study  of  role  strain. 

The  Interview  findings  reveal  a significantly  higher  Index  of 
Marital  Strain  in  the  Interview  subjects  than  found  in  a random  sample 
of  couples  outside  the  college  setting.  Role  strain  was  found  to  be 
highest  for  the  husbands  and  wives  when  the  wife  was  employed  outside 
the  home  and  the  couple  were  parents  of  one  or  more  children.  Strain 
was  lowest  in  couples  without  children.  An  inverse  relationship  was 
found  between  role  strain  and  marital  adjustment  but  this  relationship 
was  statistically  significant  only  for  the  wives'  measures.  No  signif- 
icant relationship  was  found  between  grade-point  averages  and  the  other 
measures  used  in  the  study. 


Conclusions 

Certain  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  married  student  popula- 
tion, about  the  presence  of  sex  role  strain  in  the  student  marriage  and 
its  effect  on  marital  adjustment  and  academic  success  are  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  this  study.  These  are  summarized  in  this  section. 

Survey  Conclusions 

1.  The  typical  married  male  college  student  is  in  his  early  twen- 
ties and  is  probably  an  upper-division  or  graduate  student. 

2.  The  wife  of  the  typical  married  college  student  is  about  two 

years  younger  than  her  husband  and  is  either  not  enrolled  or  enrolled 
only  part  time. 

3.  The  primary  source  of  income  is  employment  of  one  or  both 
spouses.  About  half  of  male  married  students  are  employed  part  time 
while  more  than  half  of  their  wives  are  employed  full  time  outside  the 


home. 
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4.  The  average  married  student  couple  has  been  married  two  years. 

5.  In  addition  to  employment,  most  married  students  rely  on  help 
from  parents,  loans,  savings  and  scholarships  to  finance  their  schooling. 

6.  About  two-thirds  of  the  married  students  are  parents,  and  most 
of  their  children  are  of  preschool  age. 

7.  Most  of  the  married  student  population  falls  into  the  following 

three  representative  groups:  (1)  couples  who  are  parents  and  the  wife 

is  employed  outside  the  home,  (2)  couples  who  have  no  children  and  the 
wife  is  employed  outside  the  home  and  (3)  couples  who  are  parents  and 
the  wife  is  not  employed  outside  the  home.  This  grouping  is  convenient 
for  a study  of  sex  role  strain. 

Interview  Conclusions 

1.  The  couples  of  this  study  have  significantly  more  role  strain 
than  shown  in  a study  of  couples  in  the  general  population.  The  husbands 
have  significantly  more  role  strain  than  the  wives. 

2.  Role  strain  is  highest  in  the  student  marriage  when  the  wife  is 
employed  outside  the  home  and  the  couple  have  one  or  more  preschool 
children. 

3.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  measured  role  strain 
and  a measure  of  marital  adjustment.  However,  this  relationship  reaches 
statistical  significance  only  when  wives'  scores  from  all  three  groups 
are  combined. 

4.  There  is  no  linear  relationship  between  grade-point  average  and 
the  measure  of  role  strain. 

5.  The  concept  of  sex  role  strain  is  a worthwhile  approach  to  the 
study  of  special  problems  of  married  college  students. 
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Recommendations 

General  Recommendations 

1.  College  and  university  personnel  workers  and  administrators 
need  current  information  on  the  married  student  families  if  they  are  to 
plan  properly  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing  and  changing  segment  of 
the  college  population.  This  information  could  be  obtained  by  includ- 
ing a married  student  information  card  in  the  registration  packet.  The 
Married  Student  Information  Form  used  in  the  Survey  portion  of  this 
study  could  serve  as  a guide  for  development  of  a registration  card. 

2.  Marriage  counseling  services  should  be  provided  for  married 
student  families.  Married  student  families  should  be  made  aware  of  this 
service  and  encouraged  to  participate.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  early 
counseling  to  prevent  serious  disruption  of  these  families. 

3.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  both  spouses  to  grow  together  by 
sharing  more  educational,  social  and  recreational  experiences.  If  the 
wife  has  a desire  to  continue  formal  education,  these  aspirations  should 
be  recognized  and  met  whenever  possible.  Short,  less  formal  courses 
could  be  offered  for  wives  not  seeking  degrees. 

4.  Better  ways  of  financing  college  marriages  are  needed  in  order 
to  give  mothers  of  preschool  children  the  choice  of  remaining  at  home 
with  the  children  or  working  outside  the  home. 

5.  Both  married  student  parents  need  to  make  all  possible  effort 
to  provide  a healthy  environment  for  their  children.  This  implies  that 
these  parents  must  keep  themselves  healthy  mentally  and  physically  by 
proper  balance  of  mental,  social,  physical  and  spiritual  activity. 
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6.  An  informal  non-credit  course  in  Marriage  and  the  Family  might 
do  much  to  help  young  couples  explore  problems  and  share  possible 
solutions  to  problems  of  married  students.  This  writer's  experience 
with  such  a class  demonstrated  its  value,  and  the  high  interest  shown 
by  participants  was  encouraging.  The  program  could  take  advantage  of 
resources  available  on  campus  by  inviting  University  personnel  to  par- 
ticipate . 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

Chapter  V has  already  identified  some  areas  that  need  further 
study.  This  section  will  contain  some  of  the  areas  that  this  writer 
feels  would  be  most  worthwhile. 

1.  This  study  needs  to  be  repeated  with  other  married  populations 
at  other  universities  and  colleges.  For  example,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  repeat  the  study  with  a group  living  outside  University  married 
student  housing  to  determine  possible  sample  differences  due  to  living 
arrangements . 

2.  Longitudinal  studies  are  needed  to  determine  if  couples  who 
are  successful  in  the  married  student  environment  are  successful  in 
meeting  the  challenges  following  graduation. 

3.  The  Interview  portion  of  this  study  needs  to  be  repeated  on  a 
non-student  population  (matching  for  age,  length  of  marriage,  children 
and  employment  of  wife)  to  determine  similarities  and/or  differences  in 
sex  role  strain  and  marital  adjustment. 

4.  More  information  is  needed  about  the  long-range  effect  of  stu- 
dent marriage  on  the  children  born  under  these  circumstances.  Such  re- 
search might  try  to  answer  the  question:  Does  the  college  marriage  tend 
to  produce  "bright”  but  "disturbed"  children? 
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College  and  University  Enrollment  by  Sex 
Showing  Percentage  Married  and 
Living  with  Spouse 


AGE 

BOTH  SEXES 

MALE 

FEMALE 

Enrollment 

% 

Married 

Enrollment 

% 

Married 

Enrollment 

1 

Married 

18  & 19  yrs 

. 1,504,000 

2.3 

796,000 

2.4 

708,000 

2.1 

20  & 21 

1,212,000 

12.5 

734,000 

12.3 

478,000 

13.0 

22  - 24* 

717,000 

36.8 

574,000 

36.4 

143,000 

38.0 

25  - 29 

482,000 

68.3 

365,000 

67.4 

117,000 

71.0 

30  - 34 

241,000 

79.7 

174,000 

87.4 

67,000 

60.0 

*In  the  general  population  of  the  age  group  18-22,  about  two-thirds  are 
married,  more  of  them  females  than  males. 


SOURCE:  Marital  Status  of  College  Students  by  Sex  and  Age  from  Current 

Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  129,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
July  24,  1964,  p.  11. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
DIVISION  OF  HOUSING 
Gainesville 


January  12,  1965 

Dear  Student: 

The  University  Housing  Office  and  the  Student  Health  Services 
are  cooperating  in  a project  to  learn  more  about  the  married  student 
population  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  information  will  be 
used  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  this  student  group  and  their  families.  The  information  you  give 
will  not  be  associated  with  your  name  in  any  report  of  this  study. 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  form  today  and  send  it  back  by 
return  mail  in  the  stamped  envelope  provided. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  Harold  Riker,  Director 

Division  of  Housing  v. 

University  of  Florida 


Dr.  William  Hall,  Director 
Student  Health  Services 
University  of  Florida 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
MARRIED  STUDENT  INFORMATION 


HUSBAND: 

Name  Student  Number 

Address 


Student  Classification  

Number  of  Hours  Registered  for  this  Trimester  . . . . 

Employment:  (Put  appropriate  number  in  blank  at  right) 

1.  Not  working 

2.  Part-time  job 

3.  Full-time  job 

4.  Summer  job  only  

Number  of  hours  now  employed  per  week  

WIFE: 


Student  Classification  

Number  of  Hours  Registered  for  this  Trimester  .... 

Employment:  (Put  appropriate  number  in  blank  at  right) 

1.  Not  working 

2.  Part-time  job 

3.  Full-time  job 

4.  Summer  job  only  

Number  of  hours  now  employed  per  week  


FAMILY : 

Number  of  Years  Married 


Number  of  Children 


Their  Ages:  1. 2. 3. 4. 

Other  Income  Sources  (Put  numbers  that  apply  to  you  in  blanks  at 
right  and  list  them  in  order  of  importance) 

1.  Support  from  parent  or  relative 

2 . Loan 

3.  Savings 

4.  Scholarship  or  Fellowship 

5.  Other  , , 


PRELIMINARY  TABULATIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED  BY  350  MARRIED  COUPLES 


AGE: 


1.  Relatively  few  men  under  age  19. 

2.  Age  group  20-25  includes  approximately  50%  of  men  students 

3.  Age  group  19-30  includes  90%,  of  sample. 

STUDENT  CLASSIFICATION: 

1.  9%  of  men  are  lower- division  students. 

2.  36%  of  men  are  upper- division  students. 

3.  55%  of  men  are  graduate  students. 

4.  Less  than  10%,  of  wives  are  enrolled  and  those  usually  for 
only  3 hours. 

EMPLOYMENT : 

1.  50%  of  men  students  are  employed  part  time. 

2.  60%  of  wives  are  employed  full  time. 

CHILDREN: 

1.  74%,  have  children. 

2.  80%,  of  children  are  preschool  age. 

3.  Employed  mothers  have  an  average  of  1.3  children. 

4.  Non-employed  mothers  have  an  average  of  1.8  children. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INCOME: 

1.  23%,  report  help  from  parents. 

2.  35%,  report  help  from  loans. 

3.  28%,  have  savings  to  use. 

4.  26%,  report  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

SIGNIFICANT  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  Over  90%  of  sample  fall  into  three  classifications  based 
on  wife's  employment  and  presence  of  children. 

(a)  31%  Wife  employed  full  time  (has  children) . 

(b)  25%  Wife  employed  full  time  (no  children). 

(c)  36%  Wife  not  working  (has  children). 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


David  Keith  Whitmer  was  born  July  30,  1931  in  Alpine,  Arizona. 

He  is  the  son  of  Angus  Don  and  Conda  C.  Whitmer.  He  attended  public 
schools  in  Arizona  and  California.  After  graduation  from  Arizona  State 
University,  the  writer  served  two  years  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
personnel  specialist.  It  was  during  this  period  in  1955  that  he 
married  Alyce  Jo  Evans. 

Following  the  Army  duty,  the  writer  taught  in  the  Clark  County 
Schools  in  Henderson,  Nevada  for  five  years.  During  this  time,  he 
completed  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education, 
specializing  in  counseling  and  guidance.  He  also  initiated  the  guidance 
program  for  the  Henderson  Junior  High  School  and  served  as  guidance 
counselor. 

In  June  of  1961,  the  writer  moved  to  Gainesville,  Florida,  where 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  Institute  of  Religion 
and  began  work  on  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  At  the  University  of  Florida,  the  writer  has  been  taking 
his  degree  through  the  Department  of  Personnel  Services.  He  has  served 
as  graduate  assistant  and  interim  instructor  in  the  Reading  Laboratory 
and  Clinic  for  four  years. 

The  writer  is  married  and  is  the  proud  father  of  four  daughters, 
Melanie,  age  nine;  Jennifer,  age  six;  Anita,  age  four;  and  Cheryl,  four 
months.  He  is  a member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  the  American  Personnel 


and  Guidance  Association. 


This  dissertation  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  candidate's  supervisory  committee  and  has  been 
approved  by  all  members  of  that  committee.  It  was  submitted  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  to  the  Graduate  Council, 
and  was  approved  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 

August  14,  1965 


Dean,  Graduate  School 
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